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Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  14  foot  statue  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio  by  George  Gray  Barnard  was 
the  $50,000  gift  of  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Charles  P.   Taft  of  Cincinnati  in  1922.     It 
aroused  much  controversy  at  first  because  critics  said  it  was  an  "untidy"  Lin- 
coln -  a  "calamity  in  "bronze."     They  did  not  want  the  ill -groomed  honest   in- 
dividual  of  genius  who  loved  God  and  man.      It  did  not  please  them  that  on  the 
clean-shaved  face,  furrowed  as  if  hy  rivers  of  tears,   every  line  and  mark  are 
shown  as  they  were,  and  not   smoothed  over.     The  attitude  is  one  of  submissive 
waiting  -  "the  submission  of  dauntless  courage."     It  stands  in  front  of  the 
Sin  ton  Hotel. 
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SHOULD  MR.  LINCOLN  BE  BATHED? 

.  .  .  Mr.  Henry  C.  Toon  of  3312  Glenway 
was  reminding  Cincinnatus  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, of  Lytle  Park,  needs  a  washing.  Mr. 
Toon  was  telling  Cincinnatus  (who  hasn't 
visited  with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Lytle  Park  for 
fluite  a  while)  that  the  Lincoln  statue  "is 
in  bad  condition  and  should  be  cleaned. 
...  It  has  collected  green  mould  and 
corrosion.  Will  the  city  do  something  about 
this,  particularly  in  this,  the  150th  year 
of  his  birth?" 

xWell,  Cincinnatus  hands  Mr.  Toon's 
prescription  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  physical 
health  over  to  Mr.  Harrell,  our  city  man- 
ager. Yet  he  wonders:    _  , 

Does  green  mould  on  his  statue  mean 
sickness  for  Mr.  Lincoln?  Cincinnatus  re- 
members long  ago  when  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  took  it  upon  itself  to 
wash  off  all  the  green  on  Willifm  Henry 
Harrison,  who  all  those  years  had  been 
on  his.  horse  in  Garfield  Park  at  Race. 
This  bath  was  deplored  by  ail  local  art 
groups  who  said  that  to  get  green  was 
the  tmht  way  of  a  bronze  statue. 
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The  first  consciousness  of  a  desire  for  a  monument  to 
forever  fire  the  hearts  of  prosterity  with  the  great  glow  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  realized  by  the  people  of  Cincinnati  in  about  1907.  They 
organized  a  movement  in  the  hope  of  eventually  accumulating  a  necessary 
VI00,000  to  erect  this  monument  in  his  memory  butafter  a  large  sum  had 
been  contributed  the  early  enthusiasm  died  out  and  finally  the  movement 
Itself.  One  of  those, however, who  had  become  interested  in  the  effort, 

but  did  not  take  a  partlcularily  active  part  in  lt,was  Mr.  Alms  

a  Civil  V.'ar  veteran  and  ardent  admirer  of  Lincoln, also  a  man  or   rreat 
wealth  and  public  spirit.  When  he  died  his  will  was  found  to  contain 
a  direction  to  his  wife  to  five  --'loo,  00  for  the  erection  of  a  Lincoln 
monument  to  be  called  the  Alms  Lincoln  Memorial. 

The  people  of  Cincinnati  named  a  committee  of  five  

H.R. Probasco,  A. 0. .Tlzner,  W.W.Taylor,  Rabbi  Louis  Grossmann  ?nd  rh?rl«s 

P. Taft  -  brother  of  the  president, to  select  a  sculptor  to  do  the 

work.  They  irere  in  communication  with  27  American  artists  and  finally 

narrowed  the  choice  down  to  two George  Gray  Barnard  and  Gutzon 

borglum.  Mr.  Barnard  was  choosen  but  when  he  went  to  Cincinnati  to 
complete  the  arangeraents  he  found  that, Mr.  Probasco,  had  stood  out  for 
the  selection  of  Borglum  as  sculptor.  V'hen  the  other  four  members  of 
the  committee  went  ahead, regardless,  and  signed  the  contract  as  a 
majority,  Mr  Probasco  protested  on  the  grounds  that  according  to  a 
condition  inserted  in  the  terms  of  the  gift  the  committee's  decision 
must  be  unanimous.  To  be  sure  that  the  city  of  Cincinnati  would  get  a 
statue  of  Lincoln  done  by  Mr.  Barnard  Mr. and  Mrs.  Charles  Pt  Taft  offered 
to  give  the  £J00,  000  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  Mrs.  Alms  withdrew 
her  offer.  Mr.  Taft  had  long  been  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Barnard's  genus 
and  as  a  member  of  the  committee  had  seen  and  discussed  the  sculptor's 
plans  for  the  great  monument  and  fervently  believed  in  his  vision.  So 

therefore, in  I9I0,they  drew  up  the  contract  an  extraordinary 

one  binding  Mr.  Earnard  in  no  way  as  to  time  or  mpthod.  The  statue 

was  completed  after  years  of  study  and  preparation  in  1916  and  placed 
on  exhibition  first  in  New  York. 

The  first  consciousness  came  to  George  Gray  Barnard,  however, 
of  the  need  of  a  symbol  to  represent  the  nobility  of  Lincoln's  soul 
long  before  that  spark  was  ignited  in  the  people  of  Cincinnati.  From 
early  boyhood  he  ^gcodaod  M  mar*  If  -and.,  the  world  by  becoming  onp  o^  thp 
most  talented  and  sinceer  artists'  lffpreparation  for  the  day   he 
would  be  asked  to  capture  the  essence  of  Lincoln's  character  and  preserve 

it  in  a  memorial so  that  the  people  in  ages  to  com<=,  who  had 

only  a  memory,  could  look  into  Lincoln's  sorrow  torn  face  and  sep  into 

the  great  heart  and  looking  understand  his  truths  and  purposes. 

But  only  Mr.  Barnard's  own  words  can  describe  hl«  inspiration 

and  first  conception. 

"To  give  back  Lincoln  to  America  who  loves  him,  was  a  dream 
that  had  always  lain  dormant  in  my  mind.  My  earliest  recollections 
are  of  my  grandfathers  talks  of  Douglas  and  Lincoln.  A  friend  to  both 

he  often  told  stories  of  Douglas, princely , elegant, and  o^  Lincoln, 

rising  from  poverty  to  President.  This  left  but  one  image  in  my 
cnildhood  mind,  the  mighty  man  who  grew  out  of  the  soil  and  the  hard- 
ships of  the  earth.  He  who  had  within  him  that  Indomitable  spirit,  that 
great  call  and  followed  it  straight  to  his  destiny. 


"With  the  order  for  a  Lincoln  my  work  began.  An  imaginary 
Lincoln  is  an  Insult  to  the  American  people,  a  thwarting  of  democracy. 
No  imitation  tool  of  any  artists  conception,  but  the  tool  God  and  Lincoln 

made  Lincoln's  self  must  be  shown*  I  found  the  many  photographs 

retouched  so  that  all  form  had  beenobliterated.  The  eyes  and  mouth  carry 
a  message,  but  the  rest  was  stippled  over,  to  prettify  this  work  of  God 
by  the  photographers  of  the  time.  Nearlng  election  they  feared  his  ulgy 
lines  might  lose  him  the  Presidency.  So  the  lines  were  softened  down, 

softened  in  cloudy  shades  of  nothingness  this  man  made  like  the 

oak  trees  and  granite  rocks*  (To  understand  him  one  must  know  these 
great  elemental  forces.  That  is  the  reason  that  I  can  say, I  think,  with- 
out egotism,  that  I  feel  that  I  could  create  a  better  Lincoln  than  any 
man  of  Eastern  or  European  birth,  for  I  have  lived  in  the  Vest.  I  kno*- 
the  life  there,  I  have  tramped  the  fields  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  ""isconsln, 
and  Michigan  in  my  younger  days;  that's  the  reason  I  feel  that  I  know 
Lincoln,  for  Lincoln  with  his  great  feet  and  great  hands,  belongs  to 
our  Western  land  by  birth  as  much  as  the  Coliseum  to  Rome.) 

"Preparation  for  the  work  led  me  through  two  years  or  research, 
delving  deeper  and  deeper  into  psychic  recesses  o^  the  soul  and  mind  that 
lived  in  Lincoln.  For  this  work  I  had  Douglas  Volk's  life  mask  of  Lincoln 
which  I  had  seen  when  a  boy  in  Volk's  studio  and  which  was  later  given 
to  me  by  Volk's  son.  To  most  the  life  mask  is  a  dead  thing;  to  the  artist, 

life's  architecture.  Lincoln's  face  what  a  countenance  to  study; 

what  a  horoscope  of  theman's  noble  character,  determination,  and  humility. 

Every  line  and  curve  has  a  meaning  some  outward  reflection  o^  the 

being  that  lived  within  the  body.  For  one  hundred  days  I  sought  the  secret 
of  this  in  the  marvelous  constructive  work  of  God.  " 

"Nothing  is  easier  than  to  have  a  raolder  for  |5  push  clay  into 
the  mold  of  Lincoln's  face  and  give  it  to  one  ready  to  open  the  eyes 
and  stick  on  the  hair, smoothing  the  surfaces  and  calling  out  "Lincoln". 
But  art's  virtue  is  to  reveal  not  to  obscure.  It  Is  a  power  to  make  plain 
hidden  things.  Art  is  not  nature;  the  mask  of  Lincoln  is  not  sculpture. 
The  mask  controls  it's  secrets,  Lincoln's  life  revealed  them  as  the  sculptor 
must  reveal  the  po^er  and  purpose  of  this  wonderful  mask." 

"Out  of  the  study  of  Lincoln's  life  mask  grew  th<=>  entire  poise 

ol  nis  ilgure.  he  must  nave  stood  as  the  republic  should  stand  

strong, simple,  earring  it's  weight  unconsciously,  without  pride  in  rank 
or  culture.  He  is  clothed  with  cloth  worn,  the  history  of  labor.  The 
records  of  labor  in  Lincoln's  are  the  wings  of  his  victory.  The  "Tinged 
Victory"  of  Samothrace  was  an  allegory  of  what  Lincoln  lived.  His  wings 
were  acts,  his  fields  of  flight  the  hearts  of  men,  their  laughter,  their 
life.  Tradition  is  he  stood  bent  at  the  knees.  This  is  not  true.  Forn, 
baggy  trousers,  forgotten,  unthought  of  ,  honored  their  history." 

"My  intense  desire  to  tell  the  truth  about  Lincoln's  form  led 
me  to  search  through  two  years  for  a  model  that  should  approximate  the 
man  he  must  have  been.  I  traveled  through  the  state p,  North,  South, 
East  and  West*  I  advertized  and  went  personally  to  look  at  many  men. 
At  last  in  Louisville  Kentucky,  after  a  great  number  had  come  to  me, 
I  found  the  one  I  wanted.  He  was  C.A.  Thomas.  Me  was  6  feet  4^  inchps, 
the  physical  prototype  of  Lincoln.  Curiousely  enough  he  ^as  born  on  a 
farm  only  fifteen  miles  from  where  Lincoln  was  born  and  his  father, 
grandfather  and  great-grandfather  were  all  born  there  as  well.  Furthermore 


"it  developed,  he  had  been  splitlng  rails  all  his  life,  and  this  had 
doubtlessly  given  him  the  peculiar  bend  in  the  b^ck  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  Lincoln's  figure,  due  also  to  railspllting. " 
(  Mr.  Thomas  was  about  40  years  old  at  the  time  he  modeled  for  Lincoln 
but  I  have  no  idea  wether  or  not  he  is  still  living.  Perhaps  by  writing 
him  to  Hodglnvllle,  Ky.  you  might  be  able  to  find  out.) 

"Because  Lincoln  was  utterly  unself conscious  I  have  tried  to 
reveal  this  in  both  the  body  and  face  or  my  statue.  I  have  given  him  to 
the  world  only  as  Lincoln  the  man,  not  as  the  executive  or  the  oriels  1. 
tie  wears  the  same  cloths  he  might  have  worn  when  attending  church  In 
his  native  town  as  a  rail-spliter.  As  one  of  ray  apperciative  friends  and 
colleagues  aptly  put  it:  'By  Idealizing  the  real  in  Lincoln,  you  have 

realized  the  ideal.'  And  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  do  bring  the 

Lincoln  of  reality  back  to  the  world." 

Some  day,  perhaps,  there  will  be  a  George  Gray  Barnard  Lincoln 
in  every  country  in  the  world  to  represent  freedom  and  democracy. 
Already  there  is  a  full  sized  =>tatue  In  Manchester,  England,  and  a 
marble  head  in  the  Musuedu  Luxembourg  in  France.  In  our  country,  both  in 
Cincinnati,  for  whom  the  statue  was  orginally  made,  and  in  Louisville, Ky. 
are  full  sized  figures. 

There  is  a  huge  bronze  head  ,15  feet  high  called  "Lincoln  in 
Thought"  in  New  York  and  was  on  exhibition  before  Mr  Barnard's  death. 
Many  places  have  been  suggested  for  it  and  many  persons  desire  it  for 
theirown  particular  cause.  Although  it  is  not  on  the  Lincoln  high- ay, 
as  yet,  it  is  hoped  it  might  eventually  be  placed  there. 

Mr  Barnard  employed  thev light  and  shade "method  with  all  his 
masterpieces.  It  is  what  he  calls  working  in  the  dark' and  he  used  it 
first  while  creating  the  "Two  Natures".  As  he  explains  it  himself  it  is 
best  understood: 

"Then   I  got  up  in  the  morning  I  did  not  open  my  eyes.  I 
dressed  and  had  ray  coffee  with  them  closed,  and  then  I  groped  ray  ray  down 
the  rickety  stairs  into  the  studio.  Only  one  little  window  was  opened  and 
the  two  models  would  be  waiting  for  me.  One  of  thera  would  lead  me  to 
my  group  and  then  take  his  pose  from  his  corapanlon,  Hlo^ely  I  would  hal  f 
open  my  lids,  so  that  I  could  see  points  of  light  between  the  lashes, 
and  itwas  with  these  points  of  li.rht  that  I  modeled  the  group.   I  o^ten 
worked  at  night  with  a  candle  attached  to  the  brim  of  his  hat  because 
candlelight  simplified  shadows."   e  told  this  in  relation  to  his  work 
on  the  "Two  Natures"  but  he  used  the  same  Idea  on  all  o"  his  works. 
His  eyes  became  so  well  trained  that  with  one  he  could  see  only  light 
and  shade. 

I  have  tried  to  show  GTCorge  Gray  Barnard's  vision  and  purpose 

in  portraying  Lincoln  as  to  the  apperciation  of  the  -orld  

as  long  as  there  is  war  and  confusion,  hysteria  and  disallushionment  -- 
and  particularly  in  our  time,  when  the  supression  of  freedom  and  human 

rights  is  so  strong as  long  as  the  world  is  so man  will 

remember  Abraham  Lincoln  ,  his  steady  calm  and  firm  convictions  as  to 

right  and  wrong  and  rememter  too  his'blographer  in  stone '' 

George  Gray  Barnard  who  said: 

"I  wish  to  look  into  his  soul  not  into  his  face." 
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A  NEW  TRADITION  IN  AMERICAN  ART 

PERHAPS  no  one  over  thought  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  an  inspiration 
to  a  new  epoch  in  art.  No  sculptor  swayed  by  the  classic  canons 
would  have  sought  a  model  in  one  so  gaunt  and  homely.  None  of  . 
those  physical  graces  of  the  Greeks  which  quickened  the  chisel  of  Phidias  i 
were  his.  And  his  simplicity  forbade  that  any  contemporary,  however  j 
admiring,  should  have  clothed  him  with  such  majesty  as  exalts  Michel- ' 
angelo's  Moses. 

Indeed,  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  service,  no  art  worthy  of  the  name 
had  asserted  itself  in  his  nation.  Emerson,  the  seer,  had  foreseen  its 
dawn."  •  ' 

"'It  will  come,  as  always,  unannounced,  and  spring  up  between   the  ; 
|  feet  of  brave  and  earnest  men,"  he  said. 

Within  the  last  half  century  just  such  men  have  laid  a  broad  and  | 
firm  foundation.  Naturally,  these  pioneers  drew  their  inspiration  from 
the  riches  of  antiquity  and  the  leadership  of  modern  European  schools. 
Here  and  there,  expressions  of  marked  individuality  have  given  promise  j 
of  a  distinctive  development  that  would  reflect  the  spirit  and  ideals  of 
this  huge  experiment  in  self-government.  But  American  art  up  to  yes- 
terday had  struck  no  singular  note  in  the  vast  symphony  which  began 
with  the  epics  of  Homer,  and  has  been  continued  from  ago  to  age  by 
that  small  company  of  the  truly  great  to  whom  it  is  given,  thru  toil  and 
suffering,  to  hear  the  echoes  of  eternal  harmony  or  voice  the  yearnings  of 
the  soul  for  truth,  or  reveal  in  color  or  curves  the  beauty  of  the  infinite. 

But  in  George  Grey  Barnard's  bronze  Lincoln,  the  completion  of 
which  first  was  told  in  our  news  columns  recently,  we  believe  there  stands  a 
new  statue  of  liberty — not  alone  typifying  that  freedom  upon  which  rests 
our  whole  future  as  a  world-force  for  human  betterment,  but  nobly  sound- 
ing a  new  note  which  shall  largely  determine  our  progress  in  the  highest 
fields  of  human  thought  and  endeavor. 

And  making  in  art  a  new  place  for  the  growing  spirit  of  human  broth- 
erhood. 

This  momentous  achievement  rests  in  a  lone  figure  which  seems  to 
justify  the  strange  statement  that  Lincoln  was  seen  in  New  York  last 
week. 

In  the  living  group  dwarfed  by  the  towering  bronze  figure  was  an 
old  man — born  in  Springfield  in  a  house  next  door  but  one  to  Lincoln's. 
When  a  boy  his  lean  neighbor  often  had  lifted  him  higher  than  any  other 
man  in  the  town  could  lift.  When  he  grew  up  and  went  to  work  in  the 
local  telegraph  office,  one  day  he  felt  a  big  something  covering  the  whole 
front  of  his  head. 

He  looked  up,  and  saw  it  was  Lincoln's  hand. 
Now  he  was  looking  again  at  those  hands.     His  eyes   ranged   from 
them  to  the  massive  head,  the  big  feet.     Two  workmen  turned  the  ped- 
estal, so  he  could  see  the  back.     Then  he  spoke. 

"That's  him  I"  he  said,  half  whispering.  "That's  the  nearest  to  his 
living  self  I've  ever  seen!" 

He  needn't  have  said  this.  Every  one  there  felt  it.  Every  one  who 
sees  it,  thru  all  the  years,  will  feel  it.  When  Theodore  Roosevelt  stood 
in  the  same  place  lately,  he  turned  to  the  sculptor,  and  said: 
"I  always  have  wished  I  might  have  seen  him — and  now  I  do." 
So  George  Grey  Barnard,  born  in  Bellefonte,  Centre  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, a  year  or  two  before  Lincoln  died,  has  crowned  his  service  to 
the  state  and  the  nation. 

It  is  one  of  the  clear  marks  of  a  genius  that  he  never  stops  to  con- 
sider what  has  been  done.  That  Homer  already  sat  on  the  heights  was 
nothing  to  Dante.  That  Dante  and  Homer  were  there  did  not  discourage 
Shakespeare.  A  thousand  hymns  on  the  Nativity  had  flooded  the  cen- 
turies when  blind  Milton's  morning-song  sent  them  all^nto  silence. 

For  the  dreamer  the  last  word  never  is  spoken,  the  last  song  never 
sung.  He  asks  nothing  of  the  past.  He  demands — and  sometimes  gets — 
a  glimpse  of  the  future. 


And  tho  already  we  have  hundreds  of  statues  of  Lincoln,  no  sensitive 
soul  who  passes  this  figure  when  finally  it  stands  in  a  busy  center  in 
Cincinnati  will  think  of  it  as  a  statue.    Because  it  is  not  that. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  Lincoln,  visioned  and  held  imperiahably  for  th« 
-eyee^-and  hearta-'-of  this  and  future  generations. 

The  spare  giant  stands  as  if  before  the  Lord,  asking  "What  next  is 
there  for  me  to  dot" 

On  the  clean-shaved  face,  furrowed  as  by  rivers  of  tears,  every  line 
and  mark — the  warts  he  jested  and  the  hills  and  hollows  of  his  cheeks — 
are  shown  as  they  were,  not  smoothed  over. 

Second  only  to  the  face  in  power  of  expression  are  the  hands. 

Grossed  at  the  waist — bony  and  gnarled — they  alone  would  tell  what 
he  was.     Even  in  bronze  they  apeak. 

Another  expressive  feature  is  the  feet. 

Our  knowledge  of  graven  likenesses  recalls  none  in  which  the  man's 
physical  foundation  is  expressed  as  here.  Like  roots  of  an  oak,  spreading 
into  the  common  sod,  they  base  one  who  forever  glorified  all  things  com- 
mon and  gave  new  meaning  to  the  word. 

The  whole  attitude  is  one  of  submissive  waiting — the  submission  of 
dauntless  courage.  No  trifle  smites  the  eye — no  chair  or  table  or  broken 
column.  Yet  those  things  treated  as  trifles  by  most  sculptors  are  given 
vital  meaning. 

The  bulgy  back  of  the  coat,  the  wrinkled  sleeves,  the  baggy  trousers 
falling  over  the  sturdy  shoes — all  these  reveal  his  reliant  frame. 

He  stands — and  the  winds  of  Time  can  but  increase  his  resistance  to 
their  leveling  power. 

For  this  is  not  one  man,  but  a  composite  of  what  all  of  us  must  be 
if  the  republic  is  to  stand  and  serve  as  Lincoln  willed  it  should. 

As  the  Olympian  Zeus' could"  have  eome  only  from  Phidias  and  none 
but  the  Florentine  could  have  visioned  Moses,  so,  we  feel,  this  new  heritage 
could  not  be  but  for  this  genius  who,  at  22,  was  so  obsessed  with 
American  ideals  that  in  journeying  to  Paris,  he  hurried  from  Liverpool  to 
Dover  without  stopping  to  eat — lest  he  might  have  to  sleep  in  a  land 
ruled  by  a  king. 


In  his  Lincoln,  as  in  all  his  work,  Barnard  has  a  purpose.  But  here  his 
art  transcends  its  former  aims.  Hitherto,  he  has  kept  within  the  classic 
bounds  to  express  the  higher  ideals  and  deeper  yearnings  of  the  souls  of 
men. 

Now,  stirred  by  a  passion  for  democracy  and  a  profound  reverence 
for  Lincoln  as  its  prophet,  he  has  dared  to  mold  a  man. 

This  is  the  people's  Lincoln,  and  the  people  will  know  it  as  their  own. 
What  "critics'*  may  say  will  affect  ita  place  as  much  as  if  they  said  noth- 
ing. It  is  not  a  composition,  a  piece  of  work.  It  is  the  transmission  of  a 
sacred  legacy  thru  one  soul  to  millions  of  souls. 

,         Pose,  technique  and  handling  are  terms  as  foreign  to  it  as  weight  and 
I  width  are  to  love.     No  one  ever  will  "admire"  it.     But  as  our  years  go 
on,  thousands  who  have  stopped  before  it  will  pass  on,  changed  somewhat 
and  reinspired. 

Like  little  streams  that  unite  to  form  rivers  and  finally  replenish 
seas,  these  will  go  out  among  men  to  fertilize  the  common  mind  to  a 
larger  understanding  and  practice  of  his  humanity. 

Never  was  the  message  more  needed  than  now.    Here  and  everywhere 
,men  feflfl  BBSJ*  an  equalizing  of  human  rights  as  seemed  remote  but  yes- 
terday. 

In  this  readjustment  of  the  only  values  that  are  real  and  lasting,  the 
voice  of  Lincoln  should  sound  out  clear.  And  we  feel  that  if  our  own 
leaders  and  all  others  who  are  to  influence  the  world-drift  of  affairs  could 
stand  a  while  before  this  figure,  the  future  of  all  men  would  be  better 
safeguarded."ruj.  Q»+is\  ,  lib-i-hx&jjls^i**.     \\-   2  5  "'t» 
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DATE    OP    FORMAL    GIFT 


I 


njy  head.     It  was  a  great,  houy  hand  j 

that  covered  my  whole  head.     It  was 

touch  so  kindly  that  It  thrilled* tre. 

hundred  times  afterward.  I  felt  the 

same  thrill.     That   touch  of  the  hand 

upon  the  head  became  the  President's 

customary  greeting.     I  was  only  a  boy 

Not  Decided,   but   May   Be    On  \  &nd  he  treatod  me  &s  a  boy.  And  the-e 

.    ,     _.     ,    /  Is  his  hand.    Look  ut  it.    I  can  almost 

Lincoln  S  rSirtnaay.  [ reel  its  touch.     To  me   this  statue   is 

.  j  not  sculpture.     It  is  Lincoln." 

By  J.  M.  ALLISON.  Staff  Comtpondeitt. 
NEW  YORK,  December  11.  —  A 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  George 
Grey  Barnard,  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  P.  Taft  to  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati and  destined  soon  to  find  a  per- 
mament  place  in  Lytic  park  in  that 
city  was  shown  to-day  at  a  private 
view  in  the  rectangle  of  the  Union 
Theological  seminary  at  Broadway 
and  121st  street.  Just  when  it  will  be 
formally  turned  over  to  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  has  not  been  determined 
but! the  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
this  take  place  on  the  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  birthday.  February  12. 

Although  to-day's  exhibition  is  a 
private  view,  the  statue  has  been  sur- 
rounded constantly.     It  was  the  same 
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vosterday  at  the  press  view.  The  no- 
bility of  the  work  has  attracted  ama- 
teurs, connoisseurs,  artists  and  ex- 
perts in  great  number. 

The  statue  is  on  exhibition  here,  in 
a  spot  which  is  ideal.  There  is  no 
object  near  it  It  stands,  well  elevat- 
ed, in  the  middle  of  a  circle  of  closely- 
clipped  greensward.  The  background 
is  the  cool,  distant  gray  of  the  walls  of 
the  seminary  buildings.  About  it  is  a 
circular  walk,  giving  the  opportunity 
to  see  it  from  all  sides.  ' 

The  committee  in  charge  of  to-day  S 
view  included  President  Robertson  of 
the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum;  Air, 
Kent,  treasurer  of  the  museum;  Mr  R. 
*  S^ligman,  Dr.  Percy  Grant.  Dr.  Ab- 
bott Shaw  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
Mr  William  Bosworth.  the  architect; 
Mr.  Lebardier,  assistant  district  at- 
torney; Dr.  Frank  Crane;  Dr.  Gates, 
secretary  of  the  Lincoln  MemorieJ  as- 
sociation; Dr.  "Lucas.,  director  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  Mr. 
Norman  Hapgood. 

BY  ONE  WHO  KNEW  HIM 

Wonderful  Tribute  Is  Paid  After  He 
Views  tlie  Statue. 

People  stood  hushed  and  thought- 
!ful  before  this  statue  yesterday  and 
ito-dav.  They  spoke  in  lowered  tones, 
lit  is\not  a  decoration.  It  would  be 
grotesquely  out  of  place  as  an  adjunct 
!for  the  picturesque  in  some  place  ot 
'holiday  making.  <      , 

Many  men  who  knew  Lincoln  have 
seen  this  statute  and  stood  in  awe  and 
!  admiration  before  it.  One  man  who 
Iknew  him  intimately  has  devotedly 
I  followed  the  sculptors-*  work.  D  w. 
Goorley.  now  a  " white- Waived  employe 
Lt  the  :i£w„York  custom-house^was 
appointed  bv  Lincoln  to  the  positlOHl 
he  now  holds  more  than  half  a  century  ;. 
a  <*o  He  had  been  a  boy  telegraph  | 
operator  in  the  White  House  during  ■ 
the  days  when  the  nation  was  In  peril  > 

,and  the  messages  which  passed  be- 
neath   his    hand    carried    often    dread  , 

land  momentous  ' significance.  Stand-' 
ing  before'the  statue,  he  said,  yester- 1 
dav:     "As  I  look  at  the  statue.  I  see! 

•Lincoln  as  1  first  saw  him.     It  was  at 

!  night  in  the  White  House.  1  was 
leaning  over  mv  kev,  sending  a  mes- 
sage, when  a  hand    was   olace.l   mmn 


The  statue  with  tire  plinth  is  thir- 
teen feet  high-  It  shows  the  emanci- 
pator standing,  with  his  great,  bony 
hands  clasp  before  him.  and  his  huge, 
ungraceful  feet  planted  in  an  "attitude 
of  arrested  motion.  He  is  shaven,  as 
he  was  when  the  life  mask,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  sculptor,  was  made. 
The  gaunt,  rugged  frame  is  discernl-  ( 
ble  beneath  the  limp  and  wrinkled 
clothing.  Thf>  hair,  marvelously  made, 
in  the  metal,  falls  carelessly  from  the 
forehead.  Lincoln's  eyes  seem  to  be 
looking  into  a  great  distance.  There 
is  a.  sadneaa>in  their  expression  and, 
4e  deep"  lines  of  the  face,   which 


4.      ie   aeep   nue»   !**-■***■   •« — •  z 

might  mean  that  in  the  horizon  of 
destiny,  his  martyrdom  Is  visible  to 
him  It  is  all  but  impossible  to  con- 
vey'an  idea  of  the  impression  which 
this  statue  makes  upon  one  It  le 
pathetic  in  its  attitude  of  humble  sub- 
mission  and  heroic  in  its  sugge istion 
of  unconquerable  strength.  Without 
words,  this  bronze  Lincoln  speaks.    It 

6a«What  there  is  to  do,  will  be  done. 
What  there  is  to  bear,  will  be  borne 
None  ean  be  humbler  before  God; 
none  more  unterrified  before  Unw." 

It  brings  us  back' to  a  realization  of 
the  spirit  of  our  fathers  and  to  a  sol- 
emn, holy  pride,  in  this  America  they 
made  for  us. 


(i 
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GEOKGE   GREY    BARNARD'S 
STATUE  OF    LINCOLN 

On  December  11  George  Grey  Barnard's 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  photograph  of 
which  appears  in  our  picture  section  this  week, 
was  unveiled  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City, 
where  it  will  be  on  exhibition  until  its  removal 
to  Cincinnati. 

When  Theodore  Roosevelt  saw  it  for  the 
first  time,  he  said,  "  1  have  always  wished 
that  I  might  see  him  ;  now  I  do."  He  ex- 
pressed a  universal  impression.  As  it  was 
seen  a  few  days  ago  standing  rock-like  and 
impregnable  in  a  cloud  of  snow  whirled  about 
on  a  bitter  winter  wind,  the  great  lonely  figure 
silhouetted  against  the  storm  seemed  to  gain 
an  added  touch  of  symbolism. 

The   fact   that  the    sculptor  built    up  his 


work  solely  and  entirely  from  study  of  the 
life  mask  taken  shortly  after  Lincoln's  election 
is  distinctly  interesting.  "It  is  all  there," 
said  Barnard,  simply,  "  all  that  there  is  to 
know.  For  one  hundred  days  I  did  nothing 
but  study  the  life  mask,  studying  it  always  in 
light,"  which  is  to  say,  considering  the  masses 
somewhat  as  a  painter  does  instead  of  gauging 
shapes  and  forms  in  terms  of  measurement, 
as  is  the  habit  of  many  sculptors.  "  To  most 
the  life  mask  is  a  dead  thing,"  the  sculptor 
said  ;   "  to  the  artist  it  is  life's  architecture." 

Art  is  a  matter  of  relations,  and  in  a  real 
understanding  of  this  fact  lies  such  explana- 
tion as  is  traceable  of  the  creative  process 
which  enabled  the  sculptor  to  reconstruct  the 
whole  figure  of  the  man — the  great,  patient, 
powerful  hands,  the  great  feet,  the  sagging 
garments  on  the  lean,  slightly  bowed  figure, 
from  his  searching  analysis  of  the  life  mask. 
The  vision  of  those  strong  lineaments,  worn 
and  gnarled  like  an  old  tree,  held  the  whole 
history  of  the  man,  the  record  of  a  life. 

"  Lincoln  embodied  the  universal  mother- 
hood as  no  man  has  since  Christ,"  said  the 
sculptor.  ■•  You  can  see  it  in  his  great  hands." 
Yet  those  same  hands  were  strong  enough  to 
bend  a  horse-shoe  straight.  Lincoln  was  the 
strongest  man  on  the  frontier. 

George  Grey  Barnard's  work  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career  has  been  in  the  field 
of  symbolic  and  commemorative  sculpture. 
Upon  this,  his  first  portrait  statue,  he  has 
brought  to  bear  an  allegorical  largeness  of 
treatment,  a  spiritual  quality  which  has  raised 
his  Lincoln  from  the  status  of  a  portrait  to 
that  of  the  great  symbolic  figure  of  his  coun- 
try. For  the  unimaginative  patriots  who  have 
no  power  to  evoke  mentally  the  simple  figure 
of  Lincoln,  for  the  strange  peoples  among 
us,  ignorant  of  the  traditions  and  ideals  of 
the  country  that  produced  him,  the  creative 
power  of  the  American  sculptor  has  revealed 
the  vision  of  the  real  Liberator.  The  human 
appeal  made  through  the  eye  is  direct. 
Portrait  sculpture  can  create  response  in  peo- 
ple primitive  or  cultured.  It  approaches  as 
closely  as  anything  can  to  the  art  with  uni- 
versal appeal.  So  the  mi  st  ignorant  alien 
before  Barnard's  Lincoln  may  understand 
something  of  the  American  spirit  and  perhaps 
go  away  with  some  measure  of  the  inspira- 
tion that  lies  in  Lincoln's  name. 

THE   DANISH    WEST    INDIES 

The  vote  of  the  people  of  Denmark  is 
one    more    important    step    toward    making 


MEW    LINCOLN    FOR    CINCINNATI. 
George   Grey   Barnard,   Sc. 
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Sculptor's  View  of  Lincoln 

• 

Mother   and   the    Father   Side   of   a    Face    Which    Often 
Looked  Like  Christ's — Significance  of  the  Life 
Mask — Truth  in  Labor. 


1     By  GEORGE  GREY  BARNARD, 

Who  Has  Just  Executed  the  Bronze  Statue  of  Lincoln  Presented  to  Cincin- 
nati by  Mr.  and  Mrs4  Charles  P.  Taft. 


My  earliest  recollections  are  of  my 
grandfather's  talks  of  Douglas  and 
Lincoln.  A  friend  to  both,  he  often 
told  stories  of  Douglas,  princely,  ele- 
gant, and  Lincoln,  rising  from  poverty 
to  President.  This  left  but  one  image 
in  my  childhood  mind,  the  mighty  man 
who  grew  from  out  the.  soil  and  the 
hardships  of  the  earth.  He  who  'had 
within  him  that  indomitable  spirit, 
that  great  call,  and  followed  it  straight 
to   his  destiny. 

We  are  ail  tools  to  the  Creator,  bad 
or  good.  Lincoln  was  chilled  in  all  the 
streams  of  life,  to  make  ready  the 
tool  of  the  nation  and  mankind.  Many 
have  stood  at  the  bedside  of  their  dead 
mothers,  but  few  at  7  years  of  age 
have  helped  to  make  the  coffin  and  dig 
the  gTave  of  mother.  And  such  a 
mother  as  Lincoln  must  have  had 
made  greater  his  agony,  left  a  memory 
so  vital  that  through  life  this  gian£ 
physically  and  mentally,  "mothered" 
his  neighbors,  his  State,  his  country. 

This  "man  of  all  men"  held  mother- 
hood within  him  as  great  in  its 
strength  and  gentle  spirit,  its  forgive- 
ness; arid  yearning,  as  the  wisdom  and 
will  of  the  manhood  within  him. 

One  given  to  such  meditation  must 
often  ^have  studied  the  trees,  watched 
the  angles  of  every  limb  marking  the 
history  of  its  fight  toward  the  light. 
So  moved  the  spirit  of  Lincoln,  always 
toward  the  light,  regardless  jf  a  thou- 
sand limbs  tlxat  threatened  to  hide  his 
own  life  and  light. 

With  the  order  for  a  Lincoln  my 
"work  began.  An  imaginary  Lincoln 
is  an  insult  to  the  American  people,  a 
thwarting  of  democracy.  No  imitation 
tool  of  any  artist's  conception,  but  the 
tool  God  and  Lincoln  made — Lincoln's 
self — must  be  shown.  I  found  the 
many  •  photographs  retouched  so  that 
all. form  had  been  obliterated.  This 
fact  I  have  never  seen  in  print.  The 
eyes  and  mouth  carry  a  message,  but 
the  rest  was  stippled  over,  to  prettify 
this  work  of  God,  by  the  photograph- 
ers of  the  time.  Nearing  election,  they 
feared  his  ugly  lines  might  lose  him 
the  Presidency.  So  the  lines  were  spft- 
'  ened  down,  softened  in  cloudy  shades 
of  nothi-  '.jness — this  man,  made  like 
the  oak  .Tees  and  granite  rocks.  To 
most,  the  life  mask  is  a  dead  thing;  ' 
to  the  artist,  life's  architecture. 

We  and  future  ages  have  this  life 
mask  to  fathom,  to  interpret,  to  trans- 
late.    Art  is  the  science  that   bridges 
'tween  nature  and  man.    Sculpture  be- 
:  ing  a  science  to  interpret  living  forms, 
hidden  secrets  of  nature  are  revealod 
by  it.    Lincoln's  life  mask  is  the  most 
wonderful  face  left  to  us,  a  face  utterly 
opposed  to   those  of  the  Emperors  of 
Rome  or  a  Napoleon.     Th'ey,  with  the 
I  record   of  a  dominating,  will,  self  as- 
'  sertive   over   others;    Lincoln's,    com- 
i  manding  self  for  the  sake  of  others,  a 
:  spiritual    will    based'  on    reason.      Ills 
powerful    chin    is    flanked    on    either 
slde_J>y  powerful  construction'  reaching 
ifi-~   ,..„_„  „<•  „  ■_.. am* fki™.  ^vi-.>  4~ 


within  was  disturbed  by  the  temple  it 
dwelt  in.  All  its  lines  lead, away  from 
self  centre.  As  I  wrought  at  this  face 
facade  I  was  conscious  of  being  grad-  | 
ually  drawn  back  of  the  face  and  for- 
ever onward.  Thought  born  within 
this  face  sprang  outward  in  every  di- 
rection, in  its  flight  .gentle,  unending, 
toward  the  truth  of  things,  for  the 
truth  of  things,  truth  at  labor. 

Out   of   the   study   of   Lincoln's   life 
mask  grew  the  entire  poise  <5f  his  fig- 
ure.-. He  must  have  stood  as  the  Re- 
public   should    stand,    strong,    simple, 
carrying '    its     weight     unconsciously 
without  pride  in  rank  or  culture.'   He 9 
is  clothed  with  cloth  worn,  the  history! 
of    labor       The    records    of    labor  '  in  'j 
Lincoln's  ciothes  are  the  wings  of  his  A 
victory.      The     "Winged    Victory"     of 
Samothrace  was  an  allegory   of   what 
Lincoln    lived.      His   wings   were   acts, 
his  fields  of  flight  the  hearts  of  men, 
their  laughter,  their  life.     Tradition  is 
he  stood  "bent  at  the  knees."     This  is 
not  true.     Wo'.'n,  baggy  trousers,  for- 
gotten,   unthought    of,    honored    their aa" 
history. 

My  intense  desire  to  tell  the  truth  __ 
about  Lincoln's  form  led  me  to  search 
through  two  years  for  a  model  that 
should  approximate  the  man  he  must 
have  been.  I  travelled  through  the 
States,  North  and  South,  East  and 
West.  I  advertised  and  went  person- 
ally to  look  at  many  men.  At  last  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  after  a  great  number lj 
had  pome  to  me,  I  found  the  one  I 
wanted.  He  was  6  feet  4]/£  inches,  and 
realized  as  nearly  as  any  other  being 
conceivably  could  all  that  we  know  of 
Lincoln's  appearance.  I  asked  him 
about  himsejf  and  he  gave  this  curious 
account: 

"I  was  born  on  a  farm  only  fifteen 
miles  from  where  Lincoln  -was  born. 
My  father,  my  father's  father  and  his 
father  were  all  horn  there." 

A  Btudy  of  this  man's  body  showed 
it  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  body  of 
Lincoln.  The  U reeks  had  nothing  like 
that.  It  was  a  genuine  product  of 
American  soil,  as  typical  in  its  way  as 
the  Indians.  The  legs  were  long  and[ 
he  had  a  back  that  seemed  to  bendF 
without  causing  a  corresponding  cav-f; 
ity  in  front.  I  spoke  of  this  to  him', 
and  he  said: 

"I  have  been  splitting  rails  all  my 
life."  He  was  about  40  years  old. 
That  was  the  natural  explanation  of 
his  over  developed  back  and  shoulder' 
muscles.  Lincoln  had  gone  through 
the  same  exercise  and  the  same  result 
was  noted  in  his  form.  He  was  prob- 
ably the  most  powerful  physical  being 
known  to  the  frontier  life. 

I  have  seen  the  models  of  Europe — ' 
men  of  Greece  and  Italy — symmetrical 
and  beautiful  in  a  classic  way;  but 
nothing  ever  appealed  to  me  like  the 
form  ofctliis  Kentuckian.  It  affected 
the  spirit  like  the  passing  of  a  storm 
through  the  sky.  I  am  working  now 
on  a  head  that  I  hope  will  enable  me 
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We  have  a  score  of  letters  from  people  still  living 
who  knew  Lincoln  and  met  him  often  during  many 
years  and  they  protest  against  the  "Lincoln"  of  Mr. 
Barnard  in  unmeasured  terms.  We  cannot  print 
them  all.  We  print  only  three  in  addition  to  those 
given  in  the  November  issue.  All  are  from  men 
who  knew  Lincoln  or  who  have  been  close  students 
of  him  and  his  career  and  have  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  "Lincolniana"  in  the  country. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Gilbert  A.  Tracy,  offered  for 
publication  by  Mr.  Judd  Stewart,  a  collector  of 
Lincolniana. 

Putnam,  Conn.,  October  21,  1917 

Mb.  Judd  Stewabt 

120  Broadway,  New  York 
My  deur  Mr.  Stewart: 

I  have  been  delayed,  by  entertaining  guests,  from  acknowl- 
edging your  interesting  letter  to  Geo.  T.  Wilson.  I  did  not 
know  that  anybody,  except  myself  regarded  Barnard's  Lin- 
coln a  monstrosity,  a  heinous  effigy  and  caricature. 

I  knew  President  Lincoln  very  well,  saw  him  often  and 
admired  and  loved  him,  and  Barnard's  monstrosity  is  more 
like  a  repulsive,  huge  satyr  than  a  human  being  and  espe- 
cially like  our  noble  Lincoln.  Barnard's  hideous  effigy  is 
grotesquely  absurd.  I  declare  from  the  depths  of  my  heart 
that  I  hope  there  never  will  be  a  copy  or  duplicate  made 
from  Barnard's  utter  failure,  as  he  had  not  a  shadow  of  an 
idea  of  Lincoln's  personality;  his  burlesque  figure  lacks  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  remarkable  Lincoln;  all  the  grace, 
■majesty  and  comeliness  that  belong  to  his  unique  and  noble 
personality.  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  prevent  an  insult  to 
other  people  than  our  own. 

My  volume  of  Lincoln  letters  is  in  the  last  stages  of 
publication;  hence,  you  may  look  out  soon  for  the  infliction 
of  a  copy  of  the  limited  edition  after  I  receive  a  lot.  I  have 
an  advanced  copy  of  the  regular  edition  and  am  most 
pleased  with  it;  yes,  de-lighted,  as  Roosevelt  would  say,  and 
I  hope  you  will  be. 

Yours  in  good   fellowship 

(Signed)    Gii.bebt  A.  Tracy 

From  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Hart,  author  and  col- 
lector of  Lincolniana: 

970  Pabk  Avenue,  New  Yobk, 

October  27,  1917 
F.  \V.  Ruckstuui.,  Esq. 
The  Abt  Would 
Dear  Sir: 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  a  stranger  at  this  late  day  ex- 
pressing to  you  his  appreciation  of  the  stand  you  have 
taken  against  Barnard's  statue  called  "LINCOLN."  I  have 
been  a  student  of  Mr.  Lincoln  ever  since  his  assassination 
at  which  time  I  began  the  collection  of  those  items  that  five 
years  later  furnished  the  data  for  my  Bibliographia  Lin- 
colniana, which  was  prefaced  by  an  introduction  that  formed 
the  b''sis  of  my  Abraham  Lincoln's  Place  in  History,  an 
address  I  delivered  before  the  Grolier  Club  of  this  city  at 
the  opening  of  its  exhibition  of  portraits  of  Lincoln  in  April 
1899,  to  the  catalogue  of  which  collection  I  wrote  a  fore- 
word on  Lincoln  Iconography.  All  this  is  merely  to  show 
you  that  the  subject  is  not  new  to  me  but  one  to  which  I 
have  given  close  attention  and  much  serious  thought.  When 
a  mere  lad  at  the  Sanitary  Fair  in  Philadelphia  I  saw  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  had  the  honor  of  his  addressing  me  a  few 
words  and  his  appearance  is  before  me  to-day  as  clear  as 
it  was  then.  With  my  feeling  for  and  knowledge  of  the 
man  I  was  shocked  when  I  saw  Barnard's  grotesque  trav- 
esty of  the  greatest  American,  a  title  that  belongs  to  Lincoln 
because  Washington  was  a  Briton  and  until  Lincoln  came 
Franklin  was  our  true  type  of  an  American.  I  hope  four 
efforts  supporting  those  of  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln,  who  cer- 
tainly should  be  listened  to  with  marked  attention  and 
respect,  may  be  successful  in  stopping  Barnard's  atrociously 
bad  statue  from  being  erected  anywhere  in  this  country  or 
abroad,  as,  iconograpnically,  historically  and  artistically,  it 
is  unworthy  of  honor  or  preservation  and  is  as  discreditable 
to  the  workman  who  made  it  as  it  is  to  the  immortal  char- 


Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  St.  Gaudens's  statue 
is  the  only  real  Lincoln  monument. 
Faith  fully 

(Signed)   Chas.   Henry  Hart 
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/    From  Mr.  Johnson  Brigham: 

Librarian,  Iowa  State  Library,  Deb  Moines 

August    15,   1917 

Editor   The   Art   World 

New  York  City 
Dear  Sir: 

In  the  controversy  over  Barnard's  "Lincoln"  u  layman's 
judgment  may  not  count,  but  I  can  at  least  commend  The 
Art  World  for  its  plain-spokenness  on  the  subject.  I  was 
a  resident  of  Washington  in  18(J4-6"5  and,  though  not  yet  of 
age,  was  deeply  interested  in  public  questions  and  public 
men.  I  saw  President  Lincoln  frequently  during  the  sum- 
mer of  18(iL  I  count  it  my  good  fortune  to  have  heard  him 
deliver  his  famous  Second  Inaugural  address.  I  was  also 
one  of  a  throng  of  youths  and  young  men  who  welcomed 
him  back  from  the  front  a  few  weeks  later,  and  was  one 
of  several  thousand  who  heard  his  last  public  address 
delivered  from  the  historic  east  window  of  the  White  House. 

These  references  are  made  simply  to  show  you  that  at  an 
impressionable  age  I  must  have  received  a  vivid  impression 
of  the  man  Lincoln  whose  personal  appearance  is  in 
question. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  Barnard's  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  face  and  figure  of  our  national  hero?  When  I  first 
saw  the  newspaper  cuts  of  it,  I  was  indignant  that  they 
should  have  caricatured  the  work  of  a  great  sculptor;  but 
on  seeing  the  copyrighted  and  well-printed  engraving  in 
The  Abt  Wobi.d  I  recalled  the  blurred  newspaper  print  as 
less  objectionable!  In  the  face  of  Barnard's  "Lincoln"  I 
find  scarcely  a  trace  of  "the  kindly,  earnest,  brave,  fore- 
seeing man"  whom  Lowell  and  many  another  saw.  In  it  I 
see  not  even  the  faintest  trace  of  the  mystic,  whose  thought- 
ful countenance  I  eagerly  studied  as,  in  the  early  evenings 
of  the  summer  of  'u'4,  I  frequently  rode  past  him  on  his 
way  to  the  Soldiers'  Home.  Nor  can  I  find  even  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  exaltation  with  which,  in  his  Second  In- 
augural, he  repeated,  from  memory,  the  solemn  words  "Yet 
still  it  must  be  said,  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether!"  And  the  figure — the  pose!  While 
the  real  Lincoln  as  I  saw  him  was  in  no  sense  statuesque, 
he  ever  bore  himself  with  an  unaffected  dignity,  slightly 
magnified  by  St.  Gaudens,  but  wholly  lacking  in  Barnard's 
sorry  caricature. 

Respectfully, 
_      t  -      ,  (Signed)    Johnson    Brigham 

GLaJ;    WVlia^;  |  |  _    ,q|-i 

We  have  either  personal  or  newspaper  letters 
from  the  following  people  who  knew  Lincoln  well 
and  protest  strongly  against  the  statue. 

Mr.  Henry   B.    Rankin,  Springfield,    111. 

Mr.  Clinton   L.   Conkling,   Springfield,   111. 

Mr.  John   W.   Bunn,  Springfield,  111. 

Mr.  George  C.    Latham,   Springfield,   111. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Roper,  Springfield,  111. 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Ferguson,  Springfield,  111. 

Hon.  Joseph   H.  Choate,   New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Daniel   Folger   Bigelow,  Chicago,   III. 

Mr.  George   H.  Story,   New  York   City. 

Mr.   H.   N.   Higinbotham. 

Colonel  Clinton   H.  Meneelv,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

M.  V.  N.  C,  in  New  York  ¥kaoa. 

Robert    Brewster   Stanton. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Edmonds,  Curator  Lincoln   Homestead,  Ky. 

And  finally,  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Washington,  D.  C. 

These  condemn  the  Barnard  statue  in  unsparing 
terms  as  a  gross  caricature.  Our  readers  will  also 
find  a  strong  statement  from  F.  H.  Meserve  of  New 
York,  the  well-known  collector  of  Lincolniana,  on 
page  200. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  the  names  of  thirty- 
eight  leading  artists  of  the  country  strongly  pro- 
testing against  the  sending  of  this  statue  abroad. 

That  the  Droiectors  of  this  srhpmp  mnv  roon^f  f~ 
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The  members  of  the  Amerf 
lean  peace  centenary  committee, 
through  which  it  has  been  proposed 
to  present  copies  of  the  statue  of 
Lincoln  by  George  Grey  Barnard  to 
England  and  France,  are  almost 
nnanimously  against  the  gift  of  the 
!  Barnard  statue,  accord- 

i  lng  to  letters  from  sixty 

V of    them,     received    by 

Howard  Russell  Butler, 
vice  president  of  the  na- 
tional academy  of  de- 
sign and  founder  of  the 
|  American   Fine  Arts  so- 

Lf.lfltY _— 

I  Of  the  sixty  members 
.  of  the  committee  whose 
I  replies  have  been  re- 
ceived forty-one  have 
been  against  the  Bar- 
\  nard  statue  and  in  favor 
of  the  St.  Gaudens.  Not 
one  of  the"  sixty  stated 
that  he  was  in  favor  of 
presenting  the  Barnard 
statue.  Seventeen  ex- 
pressed no  preference. 
One  wrote  that  he  fa- 
vored the  St.  Gaudens 
statue,  but  was  willing 
to  send  the  Barnard, 
and  another  wrote  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  the 
St.  Gaudens  statue, 
"with  the  hands  crossed 
in   front." 

The  results  of  this 
canvass  have  been  sent 
:  by  Mr.  Butler  to  Sir  Al- 
fred Mond,  Mi  P.,  first 
commissioner  of  public 
-Wfcrkfl  In  London,  for 
t he  purpose"  -T$r~m air f n g ■ 
clear  the  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  Barnard 
statue  in  this  country 
and  the  almost  total 
lack  of  support  for  the 
v.  project     of     presenting 

replicas   to   France  and 
England. 

In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  American  peace 
centenary  committee 
has  been  the  medium 
through  which  the  pro- 
posal was  made  to  con- 
fer copies  of  the  Bar- 
nard statue  on  France 
and  England,  Mr.  Butler 
Bugsrests  that  an  inquiry 
should  be  made  to  dis- 
cover how  the  official 
influence  of  this  body 
was  apparently  brought 
to  bear  in  favor  of  a  pro- 
posal which  the  Indi- 
vidual members  of  the 
committee  almost  unani- 
mously   disapprove. 

Agree  With  Robert 
Lincoln, 

Many  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  in 
their  replies  to  Mr.  But- 
ler condemned  the  Bar- 
nard Btatue  in  unsparing 
terms,  their  opinion  gen- 
erally agreeing  with 
that  of  Robert  Lincoln, 
son  of  the  great  presi- 
dent, who  wrote  as  fol- 
lows on  the  subject  to 
President  Taft  regard- 
ing Barnard's  work: 

"He  indicates,  if  I  can 
understand  him,  that  he 
scorned  the  use  of  the 
many  existing  photo- 
graphs of  President  Lin- 
coln and  took  as  a  model 
for  his  figure  a  man 
chosen  by  him  for  the 
curious  artistic  reason* 
that  he  was  6  feet  41 
height,     was     born     oa 


A  LINCOLN  PHOTOGRAPH. 


This  portrait  of  Lincoln  was  taken  by  Brady  in  his  famous  studio  in  Washing- 
ton, Feb.  23,  1861.  Lincoln  had  just  come  In  from  a  speaking  tour  and  was  worn 
with  anxiety  over  threats  of  assassination.  The  photograph  showB  his  hands 
and  feet  and  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  Barnard  statue.  It  will  be 
seen  that  his  feet,  while  large  were  not  coarse,  and  his  hands  were  those  of  a  man 
of  refinement.  There  was  nothing  rough  or  coarse  in  Lincoln's  personal  appear- 
ance as  revealed  by  this  photograph. 
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. ...«.««  miles  irom  where  Hn 
coin  was  born,  vat  about  40 
years  of  age,  and  bad  been  splitting; 
rails  all  his  life. 

"The  result  Is  a  monstrous 
figure,  which  is  grotesque  as  a  like- 
ness of  President  Lincoln  and  de- 
famatory as  an  effigy." 

Mr.  Butler's  statement  on  the 
subject  yesterday  was  as  follows: 

"I  am  in  receipt  of  sixty  letters 
from  the  members  of  the  American 
peace  centenary  committee,  which 
enable  me  to  set  forth,  for  the  first 
time,  the  exact  attitude  of  that 
committee  on  the  question  of  the 
proposed  gift  of  a  statue  of  Lin- 
coln to  the  people  of  England. 

"I  hare  stated  this  attitude  In 
a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Alfred 
Mond  and  I  think  the  data  contain- 
ed in  this  letter  will  amaze  readers. 
This  Is  the  committee  which  Sir 
Alfred  and  the  people  of  England 
believe  to  be  fathering  the  gilt  of 
the  Barnard  statue,  while  In  roalityN 
the  members  of  that  committee  are 
in  angry  opposition  to  It. 

"After  you  have  published  this 
letter  I  do  not  believe  that  the  few 
perpetrators  of  this  unauthorised 
act  will  dare  to  proceed  to  out- 
rage American  sentiment  or  put  in 
Jeopardy  the  relations  between 
England;  and  America — never  so 
cordial  as  now. 

"Referring  to  the  presentation 
of  the  Barnard  statue,  ttie  president 
of  a  university  writes  me: 

"  'My  chief  objection  is  that  in 
a  time  when  we  are  seeking  to  pro- 
mote international  understanding 
and:  sympathy,  the  setting  up,  of 
such  a  grotesque  and  ludicrous 
figure  as  embodying  our  conception 
of  the  foremost  American  cannot 
fail  to  Injure  the  relation  of  Great 
Britain  with  the  United  States.  If 
that  weird  and  deformed  figure 
really  represents  the  results  of 
democracy,  we  can  hardly  expect 
Europe  to  fight  that  democracy  may 
be  made  safe.'  " 

Letter  to  Sir  Alfred  Mond. 

The  following  is  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Butler  to  Sir  Alfred  Mond: 

"Sir  Alfred  Mond,  M.  P.,  first 
commissioner  of  public  works,  Lon- 
don, E.  C.  My  Dear  Sir:  I  feel 
that  I  ought  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  situation,  which  has  devel- 
oped in  this  country,  relative  to  the 
statue  of  Abrahahm  Lincoln,  pro- 
posed to  be  donated,  through  the 
American  peace  centenary  commit- 
tee  to   the   people   of   England. 

"Referring  to  your  statement  bo- 
foae  the  house  of  commons,  as 
quoted  in  the  London  Times  of  Oct. 
23,  last,  it  is  noted  that  the  site  in 
St.  Qaudens  statue.)  From  other 
nally  offered  'for  a  replica  of  the 
St.  Gaudens  statue.'  Promh  other 
expressions   in   the  same  statement 
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f President  Lincoln  recently  erecieu 
at  Cincinnati  and  executed  by  Mr. 
-  George  Grey  Barnard,'  to  occupy 
the*  site  intended  for  the  St. 
Gaudens  Lincoln,  and  which  they — - 
the  committee — consider  to  be  a 
'superior  monument.' 

"If  this  is  a  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  your  impressions,  then  I 
greatly  fear  that  you  have  been 
misinformed.  The  substitution  of 
the  Barnard  statue  for  the  St. 
Gaudens  is  calling  forth  a  storm  of 
indignation  here.  The  discussion 
has  raged  in  the  newspapers  and 
art  periodicals,  and  by  far  the  ma- 
jority of  voices  have  condemned 
the  Barnard  statue  as  a  false  and 
libelous  representation  of  our  great 
president  and  statesman. 

"The  council  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  the  leading  art 
body  of  this  country,  recently 
passed  a  resolution  condemning^ 
the  Barnard  statue  as  not  convey- 
ing the  recognized  characteristics 
of  Lincoln.  It  stated  that  'in  it 
we  are  unahle  to  discern  evidences 
of  his  genius,  or  humor,  or  any  of 
!  those  (fifty  qualities  which  are  In- 
variably associated  with  his  great 
name.' 

"But  the  particular  reason  for 
this  letter  is  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  attitude  of  the  American 
peace  centenary  committee.  That 
committee  does  not  desire  (as  you 
seem  to  believe)  to  substitute  the 
Bernard  Btatue  for  the  St- 
Gaadens,  but  on  the  contrary  its 
members  are  strongly  opposed  to 
such  action.  This  statement  la 
based  on  accurate  Information.  Un- 
der authority  of  the  National  acad- 
emy a  circular  letter  was  addressed 
by  me  to  all  the  members  of  that 
committee.  The  many  replies  thus 
far  received — which  are  at  your 
service — are  overwhelmingly  op- 
posed to  sending  the  Barnard  statue 
and  In  favor  of  the  St.  Gaudens. 
The  surprising  fact  is  also  dlsr 
closed  that  the  members  have 
never  been  consulted,  many  claim- 
ing that  they  have  been  given  no 
opportunity    until    now    to    define 

their   choice.  >•  '— ■*-— 

"An  analysis  of  the  sixty  letters 
> received  to  date  shows  aB  follows: 
"In  favor  of  the  Barnard  statue.    0 
"Prefer     St.     Gaudens     but  will- 
ing to  send  the  Barnard 1 

"In  favor  of  St.  Gaudens  with 
hands  crossed  In  front.  (This 
member  may  have  Intended  to 

Indorse   the    Barnard) 1 

'lAeralnst  the  Barnard  and  in 
•  favor  of  the  St.  Gaudens.  ..  .48 
"Expressing  no  preference,  some 
feeling  themselves  unqualified 
to  nass  on  art  aueations.  others 
wishing  to  abide  by  the  de- 
cision   of   the   majority 17 


t  60 

There   is   no   us«>    of   waiting   for 

further  replies.     The  views  of  the 


Ilt  would  seem  that,  you  are  under 
the  impression  that  Americans  in 
general  and  the  members  of  the 
American  committee  for  the  cele- 
bration of  one  hundred  years  of 
peace  in  particular  'are  anxious  to  I 
send   a    replica  of    the    statue   of_ 

committee  are  already  sufficiently, 
Indicated.  They  are  overhelmlngly  j 
against  the  Barnard  statue — the 
vast  majority  of  answers  being 
scathing  i  denunciations  of  it  or 
highly  in  praise  of  the  St.  Gau- ( 
dens. 


"The  question  naturally  arises: 
Who  Is  responsible  for  this  substi- 
tution of  the  Barnard  for  the  St.- 
Gaudens  statue  and  how  has  the 
Impression  been  produced  here  and 
In  England  that  it  was  through  the 
wishes.  If  not  the  direction,  of  the 
American  peace  centenary  commit- 
tee— the  committee  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  giving  the  gift,  but 
which  is  In  reality  irreconcilably 
opposed  to  the  substitution. 

"I  would  be  glad,  therefore,  if  you 
would  favor  me  with  the  names  of 
those  who  have  been  successful  In 
bringing  you  and  the  people  of 
England  to  the  erroneous  conclusion 
that  the  American  peace  centenary 
committee  favors  the  substitution. 

"The  generous  donor  may  also  be 
under  the  false  Impression,  believ- 


ing that  he  is  aiding  the  commit- 
tee to  carry  out  its  wishes.  I  am 
sending  him  a  copy  of  this  letter. 
"I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Yours  very  truly, 

"Howard  Russell   Butler, 
"Vice    President    National    Aced- 
emy  of  Design." 

In  Defense  of  the  Barnard  Statue. 
John  A.  Stewart,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can peace  centenary  committee, 
through  which  a  replica  of  George 
Grey  Barnard's  statue  of  Lincoln 
has  been  offered  to  the  British 
government  by  Charles  P.  Taft,  yes- 
terday disclaimed  any  intention  to 
discriminate  against  the  St.- 
Gaudens  statue  of  Lincoln,  which  it 
was  the  original  intention  to  pre- 
sent. The  critics  of  the  Barnard 
statue,  who  have  protested  vigor- 
ously against  what  they  call  its  in- 
accurate and  unduly  uncouth  pres- 
entation of  Lincoln,  have  in  most 
cases  expressed  preference  iui 
St.  i  Gaudens'  work,  and  have 
asked  why  it  was  that  the  inten- 
tion- to  present  this  /statue  was 
abandoned  and  the  Barnard  work 
substituted. 

Mr.  Stewart'  said  yesterday  that 
when  the  matter  of  the  St.  Gau- 
dens statue  was  first  brought  up 
letters  were  sent  not  only  to  the 
168  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, but  to  the  13,000  members 
of  the  general  committee,  for  tne 
proposed  celebration  of  the  100 
years  of .  peace  between  America* 
and  Great  Britain.  The  academic 
preferences  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed since  then,  he  asserted, 
were  not  sufficiently  utrong  to  lead 
the  members  of  the  committee  to 
contribute  toward  a  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  a  replica  of  the  St.- 
Gaudens  statue,  and  the  intention 
had  to  be  given  up.  Later,  he  said, 
Mr.  Taft  offered  a  copy  of  the  Bar- 
nard statue,  which  was  accepted. 

Mr.    Stewart   said    also   that   the 
committee  would  still  be  glad  to  act 
as  the  agent  for  presenting  a  copy 
jK  the  St.   Gaudens    statue,    to  be 
;let  up  in  Trafalgar  square,  as  has 
i  >een    suggested,    or    elsewhere    in 
:  <ondon.  If  any  one  were  sufficient- 
t  Interested  In  giving  the  British 
I  ubllc    an    opportunity    to    inspect 
i  lother  artist's  conception  of  Lln- 
dn  to  raise  a  fund  for  that  pur- 
>se. 
J    "Shortly   after   the  beginning  of 
i  le    European    war    in    1914,"    he 
I  lid,   "the   executive  committee   of 
*  le  American  centenary  committee 
|  alegated  its    authority   to    a  sub- 
I  pnmittee  of   fifteen.      Among  the 
natters   deferred   by   the  war,   but 
rot   abandoned    by    the    committee, 
(/ere   those   of   giving   a   statue   of 
ijlncoln    to    Great    Britain    and    a 
;  memorial  of  Parkman  to  Canada.  In 
[t913  and  several  times  subsequent- 
|  r  the   matter   of   a   fund   to   meet 
'he     cost     of     presenting     the     St. 
laudens    statue    to    the    people   of 
reat  Britain  came  before  the  cen- 
jnary  committee,   not  only  before 
la  executive  committee,  but  before, 
le  national  body  as  well.     Individ- 
ally,   members    of    the  committee  I 
ere    solicited    to    contribute    to    a  I 
jt      Gaudens     statue      fund,      but' 
'  ithout  avail,  and  at  no  time  was : 
|  ny  offer  of  money  to  help  made-i 
any  member  of  the  committee, 
though    the    committee   voted    to 
propriate    money    from   the    gen-  j 
'al  funds  when  any  was  available  j 
r  this  purpose.     Despite  repeated 
fort  to   Interest   members   of  the  * 
ramlttee      the      committee      was  , 
liged  to  abandon  the  matter,  al-  > 
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hall.  Subsequently  H.  S.  Perris, 
secretary  of  the"  Britten  committee, 
visiting  America,  said  in  a  state- 
ment published  by  the  leading 
newspapers  of  -  the  United  States 
that  the  matter  of  the  St.  Gau- 
dens  statue  had  not  been  closed  and 

BARNARD   LINCOLN. 


This   is   the   statue   01    Lincoln    that   was   originally    proposed    for 

London  and  Paris,  but  there  was  no  money  available,  and  Charles  P. 

;  Taft   having   offered   a   replica   of    the   Barnard   statue    the   offer   was 

accepted.    It  Is  this  offer  and  acceptance  that  has  occasioned  the  trouble. 

••  ■ ~.. 

though  the  proposal  was  submitted 
to  Robert  Lincoln,  from  whom  no1 
response  was  received. 

"When  the  attention  of  Charles 
P.  Taft  was  called  by  a  friend  to 
the  failure  of  the  St.  Gaudens 
project,  he  at  once  said  that  he 
would  pffer  a  copy  of  the  Barnard 
statue  provided  the  British  com- 
mittee was  satisfied  to  accept  It. 
These  facts  were  laid  before  the 
pritish  committee.  Later  came  an 
acceptance  of  the  gift,  and  the 
matter  ceased  to  be  <a  pending 
question  with  the  American  com- 
mittee and  became  one  for  action 
upon  the  part  of  the  British  com- 
mittee as  related  to  the  British 
government.  Later  the  British  gov-  ] 
ernment  accepted  the  gift  and  prof-  i 
fered  the  site  at  the  foot  of  Walt©- ! 
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Thi3  is  the  much  debated  statue 
of  Lincoln  that  Mr.  Taft  has  offered 
to  pay  for  if  it  Is  accepted  and  sd 
up  in  London.  George  Grey  Bar- 
nard took  a  typical  wood  chopper 
for  hte  model,  and  made  Lincoln  as 
tough  and  uncouth  as  he  appears  in 
/the  picture.  Lincoln's  friends  pro- 
test that  the  statue  is  an  effigy. 

that  the  committee  and  the  British 

people     would     welcome    with    en- 

I  thusiasm   a     gift,    of     the   St.   Gau- 

I  dens    statue    nrovlded    those    who 


wanted  tttat  statue  presented  would 
make  the  gift.  There  the  matter 
rests,  and  there  can  be  nothing 
more  said  upon  the  subject,  except 
that  statement*  heretofore  appear- 
ing in  reference  to  the  action  of  the 
centenary  committee  were  not 
based  at  all  upon  facts,  which,  at 
the  time.  Bhould  have  been  and 
were  familiar  to  a  number  of  those 

!  leading  the  opposition  to  the  Bar- 
nard statue." 

All  Favor  Toft's  Offer. 
Mr.  Stewart  added  that,  while 
some  members  of  .the  committee  of 
fifteen  preferred  the  St.  Guu- 
dens  statue  to  Mr.  Barnard's  work 
on  artistic  grounds,  they  wero 
unanimous  in  favor  of  the  accept- 
ance of  Mr.  Taft's  offer.  He  could 
not  remember  all  fifteen  members 
of  the  BubeorvniiUlee,  he  said,  but 
included  on  it  were  Dr.  Louis  Liv- 

Lia«««oi»-  Seaman.     Charles     Sie^Ttrf 
Davidson,  George  P.  Kunz,  the  late 
Joseph    H.    Choate     and     the     late 
Isaac  N.  Seligman. 

Mr.  Choate  was  known  to  be 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Barnard 
statue,  but  the  meeting  at  which 
Mr.  Taft's  offer  was  accepted  was 
held  after  his  death. 

This  delegation  of  authority  to 
the  subcommittee,  which  iB  now  the 
only  active  body  remaining  of  the 
American  peace  centenary  commit- 
tee,    explains     the     antithesis     be- 

!  tween  its  action  ,fn  accepting  the 
Barnard  statue  and  the  expressions 
of  opinion  from  sixty-five  members 
of  the  executive  committee,  whose 
views,  as  collected  by  the  council 
of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign were  in  the  great  majority  un- 
favorable to  it. 

A  member  of  the  subcommittee 
said  la*t  night  that  he  doubted  if   | 
half  a  dozen  members  of  the  execu-   , 
tive  committee,  who  had  protested   j 
against    the    Barnard    statue,    had    ' 
ever  actually  seen  it.     He  himself;—! 
he   said,   was   an    admirer    of    tha 
St.    Gaudens      representation      of 
Lincoln;    but   in   view   of   the   fact 
that  a  copy  of  the  Barnard  statue, 
which  had  been  highly  praised  by 
many    artists,    was    available,    and 
the    St.    Gaudens    statue    was    not, 
he  had,  at  the  subcommittee  meet- 
ing,   strongly    favored    the    accept- 
ance of  Mr.  Taft's  gift. 

Among  the  distinguished  men 
and  women  who,  according  to  Mr' 
Stewart,-  nave  put  themselve  gT 
record  as  strongly  favorable  t«  ■?  , 
Barnard  statue  are  Theo  .or. 
Roosevelt,  William  Howard  Taft, 
George  Harvey,  Albert  Shaw,  Percy 
Mackaye,  Frederick  MacMonnles, 
Henry  McBride,  Frederick  J.  Stern- 

,  er,  Ralph  Goddard.  Ida  M.  Tarbell 

I  and  Henry  P.  Davison. 


J 


T   .  .^  seemed   to  touch   the  very  hem  of 

I   have   noted   the   reierences   to    his  garments.    It  was  In  April  1861 


soon  after  he  was  Inaugurated  the 
first  time.  I  had  been  recently 
graduated  from  the  theological 
semipary  and  was  sent  east  to  fill 
some  church  appointments.  I  at- 
tended a  church  meeting  In  Balti- 
more and  at  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing, three  fellow  companions  and 
myself  went  to  Washington  to  see 
the  sights:  It  was  then  a  city  full 
of    interest    and    excitement.      On 
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the  Barnard  Lincoln  statue.  I  do 
not  write  to  dissent.  However,  it 
may  well  be  regretted  that  a  con- 
troversy has  arisen  relative  to  the 
..matter.  Men  of  good  judgments 
and  artists  of  good  tastes  easily  dif- 
fer as  to  such  matters  and  such  dif- 
ferences may  be  expected  since 
'there  is  no  accounting  for  differ- 
ienoes  in  taste  and  viewpoints.  These  , 

differences  iu  minor  matters  may  reaching  it  we  were  informed  that 
[well  be  laid  aside  and  a  fair  union  tho  President  was  holding  a  recep- 
;of  opinions  may  be  sought  and  tioa  and  specially  for  those  seeking 
found  and  followed  on  general  prin-;  ofnce-  Jt  was  presumed  that  it 
ciples.  In  such  matters  it  is  not,  would  ba  a  good  place  to  see  the 
well  to  be  too  exacting  and  critical.  .  president  and  learn  how  such 
If  we  approximate  the  truth  we  are  i  things  were  done.  We  followed  the 
doing  well.  <  crowd    and    went    straight    to    the 

It  is  a  fact  that  England,  espe-!'  Presidential   reception   room.    -The 

•cially  the  common,  plain  people  of  j  President  was  standing  by  a  table 
England,  have  always  appreciated  and  Jn  a  receiving  posture.  His 
and  even  reverenced  the  manhood  adored  son«  "Little  Tad,"  was 
and  the  character  of  Abraham  Lin-  '  Btandin6  near  him  and  wore  a  mls- 

^oln.    In  this  they  have  shown  great  »  cn^vous  smile.     The  visitors   had 


good  sense.     They  sympathize  with 

the  plain  people  of  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  the  finest  type.     He  is  the 

genuine    American    commoner,    the 

best  that  the  country,  and  possibly 

the  world,   has  ever  produced  and 

as  an  historical  fact,  the  world  wide 

commoner,   and  stands  at  the  side 

of  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  this  country 

there  has  been  a  gracious  di«pnsi- 
'tion  to  reciprocate  the  English  feel  ' 
;1ng  and  henc^e  knowing  ones*  took 
i'the  matter  in  hand  and  after  care- 
ful  observation   and    conference   a 

commission   was  raised   to   Lqature 

>con"cTuded    to    present    to    England 
the  best  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

that    could    be    obtained.      Former    cerely  simple/'  One  could  not  Help 
lSfflfirtfi%SLS?£S!  l"}™2d  but  loVe  him  and  yearn  in  spirit  fo? 


Lincoln.     It  had   passed   the  tests  i  column  and  did  so  three  times,  and 
and  was  generally  admired  and  was  ,  wns   three   times   the   second   ma- 

r5%rd^.  *?J  Tefy  flQe  8Pfcime5     from  him  and  could  hear  all  tha 
of  that  kind  of  statuary.  Envies  and  |  tnose  paS8lng  sal(Ju  to  Wm  any  hjH 

answers.     As  I  had   no  request  to 


formed  in  line  and  were  moving 
slowly. toward  him  to  make  re- 
quests or  shake  hands.  I  fen  in  i 
line,  but  had  m>  mind  chief>  on 
the  president,  the  mode  of  proced- 
ure and  the  crowd  waiting  on  him. 
It  was  an  interesting  scene  and  has 
brightened  as  the  days  have  passed. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  central  object. 
In  person,  form  and  manners  hp 
seemed  to  fill  the  bill  of  particu- 
lars that  I  had  read  in  the  late  cam- 
paign papers.  He  was  tall,  slight- 
ly stooped,  thin  in  flesh  and  leaned 
forward  in  the  listening  attitude. 
His  gaze  was  Intent,  his  smile  ten- 
der and  affectionate  and  his  ap- 
pearance plain,  unofficial  and  sin- 
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jealousies  were  not  aroused  and 
complete  harmony  as  to  the  matter 
prevailed.  I  recall  that  at  the  time 
there  was  a  general  and  hearty 
.acquiescence  of  the  public  mind  and 
a  feeling  that  the  Taft  family  had 
done  a  fitting  thing. 

And  so  the  commission  in  charge, 
made  up  of  the  most  competent  per- 
sons that  could  be  found,  deliber- 
ately decided  to  present  England 
the  Barnard  statue.      It  was  done 


make  and  did  not  desire  to  Beem  as 
a  trifler  and  fearing  that  the 
watchmen  might  notice  my  many 
approaches  to  the  president,  I 
stepped  out  of  line  into  a  corner  oj 
the  room.  Many  incidents  occurred^ 
but  I  can  only  note  a  few. 

An  aged  man  presented  him  a 
bundle  of  papers  with  a  request 
and   Mr.    Lincoln   politely  received 


purpose   as  the  sunshine  that 
streaming  in  at  the  windows.  '.. 
seemed    to    be   the    incarnation 
truth  and  sincerity.     He  had  no  di,  ' 
nifled  airs  and  official  frills  about 
him  and  stood  before  us  as  a  re- 
vealed commoner.  He  once  said:  "if 
slavery  is  not  wrong,     nothing     is 
wrong."    No  one  has  beeA  more  re- 
ceptive, more  sympathetic  and  mora 
plastic  than  be.     I  can  only  think] 
of  him   as  a  common   man   among 
men.     Cheerfulness     and     humor  i 
played  on  his  face  and  yet  gravity 
dtfelt  there.     He     seemed     uncou- 
sclous   of   his   personal   appearance 
and  was  wholly  absorbed     in     the 
souls  about  him.    His  dress  was  not 
elegant  but  his  smile  was  beneficent  ' 
and  his  conversation  sweet.  Every- 
thing about  him     had     a     simple 
charm.     In  the  ■simplicities  of  hu- 
manity he  was  superb. 

In  my  humble  judgment  the  at- 
tempt   of   the   superfine   artists  to  ! 
make  something  aristocratic  out  of 
this  "unspoiled  child  of  the  Ken- 
tucky knobs"  ought  to  be  sternly  re- 
sisted. He  was  the  uncompromising 
friend    of    the    plain    people.      Mr. 
^Qreeley   said   of   him:      "I      doubt 
whether  any  woman  or  child,  whitt 
or  black,  bond  or  free,  virtuous  or* 
viciouis,   accosted   or  reached   forth 
a   hand    to   Abraham   Lincoln    and  - 
detected  In  his  countenance  or  man-  I 
ner   any   repugnance   or   shrinking 
from  the  proffered   touch,  any  as- 1 
sumption  of  superiority  or  betrayal 
of  disdain."     He  was  the  embodi-  > 
ment  of  the  immortal  lyric  of  thai 
Scotch  plowman : 

"A  man's  a  man  for  a'that  and 
a'that." 

I  am  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of 
my  age  and  having  seen  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  imbibed  something  of  hi$ 
spirit,  I  would  say  that  the  Barnarti- 
statue  is  as  pear  a  personification 
of  the  Lincoln  man  and  spirit  as 
has  ever  been  produced.  And  so  lei 
it  stand  as  the  teacher  of  manhood 
and  liberty.  As  a  rule  our  first  : 
thoughts  are  our  best  thoughts  So" 
we  say  of  the  Barnard  Lin*<Mu 
as  David  said  of  the  sword  ot  Go- 
liath, "there  is  none  like  that,  gife 
it  me." 

- 


and  there  was  critical  silence.  The  them  and  said:  "I  will,  carefully 
work  was  completed,  submitted  to.,  examine  these  papers  and  if  I  find 
the  closest  inspection  and  an  exact;  that  you  are  the  best  man  for  this 
copy  of  the  same  appeared  in  the  f  office  in  the  country,  you  shall 
public  prints.  We  were  all  pleased  ■  haver  it."  A  group  of  men  stood  in 
with  it  and  glad  to  see  it  and  felt  one  corner  of  the  room  ip  earnest 
for  all  the  world  that  it  was  exactly  conference  and  at  last  one  of  them 
TikTAbrlha^Lincoln  and  we  affec-,'  stepped  forward  and  said:  |  "Mr. 
tionately  brought  it  to  our  lips^8^60^  There  was  silence  and 
and   kissed   it.      It  was   thought   a     the   president   turned   toward    him 


.satisfactorily  closed  incident.     But 
suddenly  there  was  a  critical  growl- 
from  the  sculptor  artists  and  some, 
others  of  supposed  refined  tastes. 
The  common  people,  where  Mr.  Lin- ' 
coin   belonged,    were  satisfied   and 
silent.      It   may  be    feared    that    in 
our  prosperous  day3  and  luxurious 
habits,  that  we  have  grown  silent- 
ly away  front   the  real  ang  plain  j 
Abraham     Lincoln     and  'that    the 
criticisms     are    coming    from    the 
proud  aristocrats  of  the  land  who 
knew  not  this  Joseph.     There  is  an 
'apparent     striving,  if  possible,     to 
quietly  rob  him    of  his  glory,  his 
almost  incarnation  of  sincerity  ana 
simplicity. 

I  would  not  venture  to  speak  of 
the  matter  save  only  for  the  fact 
that  "once  I  was  fortunate  enougn 
to  spend  half  an  hour  in  the  pres- 

r  a        m        ft* ft-l_        _#      .».!«•       frralttiHt 

snee 


He  said:  "I  represent  a  delegation 
of  Baltimore  republicans  and  I 
pass  to  you  this  paper  containing  a 
list  of  names  for  the  federal  offices 
6f  the  city."  Mr.  Lincoln  received 
it  and  said:  "Was  not  another  dele- 
gation here  last  week  from  Balti- 
more with  a  different  list  of 
names?"  The  delegate  said:  "Yes, 
sir."  The  president  gracefully  add- 
ed: "Well,"  well,  we  will  take  up 
the  Baltimore  appointments  a9 
soon  as  possible  and  do  the  very 
best  that  we  can  with  them."  There 
was  a  rustle  of  feet  and  the  dele- 
gation left  the  room.  Others  came 
!  In  turn  and  were  treated  much  the 
same  way.  One  man  was  too  per- 
sistent and  Mr.  Lincoln  held  up  hia 
hand  in  a  forbidding  way  as  muc' 
as  to  say:  "This  is  all  the  time  that 
I  can  allow  you."     Any  one  could 


see  at  a  glance  that  he  was  a  plaint 

d  fellowahip'of  our  greatest!  blunt  child  of  nature  and  as  clear 

. Abjajjam  .Lincoln,,  t    \J  and  transojy£&t..in  jh^ficlerjand 
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MR.   BARNARD'S    LINCOLN 

The  hue  and  cry  concerning  Mr.  Barnard's  statue  of  Lin- 
coln, replicas  of  which  have  been  proposed  for  London  aiid 
Paris,  calls  forth  some  interesting  reflections  from  M.  Andre 
Michel.   Writing  in  the  Paris  "Temps,"  he  says  : 

Without  having  the  right  to  express  a  personal  opinion  con- 
cerning a  work  which  I  know  only  through  an  illustration  pub-| 
lished  in  The  Outlook  of  October  17,  1917, 1  am  much  inclined) 
to  defend  Mr.  Barnard  and  his  work  against  their  detractors..' 
He  has  represented  Lincoln  standing,  his  hands  crossed  on  his! 
I  stomach  in  a  familiar  attitude  and  without  any  "  pose."  Thel 
I  strongly  marked  face  seems  to  have  heen  treated  with  singular; 
power ;  the  accent  of  individuality  has  been  placed  there  in  the 
simplest  and  most  striking  manner.  No  one  of  the  statues  which 
I  remember  to  have  seen  in  America — even  that  very  distin- 
guished one  which  is  in  Chicago  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, where  Augustus  ISaint-Gaudens  has  shown  Lincoln  standing 
in  front  of  the  Presidential  chair,  .  .  .  his  head  bent  over  his 
breast,  one-  hand  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  and  the  other  behind; 
his  hack — has  seemed  to  leave  with  me  a  more  vivid  or  stronger 
impression  of  his  personality. 

Lincoln  would  gain  nothing  by  a  conventional  embellishment, 
by  academic  attitudes,  by  symbolic  accessories,  or  by  elegances 
which  amount  to  falsehoods.  .  .  .  Austere  truth  is  more  in 
place  than  any  "  arrangements."  Lincoln  was  of  humble  origin 
and  was  not  ashamed  of  it.  He  did  not  dress  himself  according 
to  the  latest  fashion  and  cared  little  about  his  toilet.  But  upon 
his  roughly  hewn  face,  gaunt  but  illuminated  with  inner  fire, 
atop  a  great,  somewhat  disjointed  body,  there  was  reflected  an 
unconquerable  energy,  an  incorruptible  conscience.  .  .  .  We 
shall  accept  at  Pans,  as  at  London,  with  the  greatest  friendship 
the  "  Abraham  Lincoln  "  wluch  will  be  offered  to  us. 

M.  Michel  points  out,  as  no  one  else,  we  believe,  has  done,  the 
parallel  between  the  storm  which  has  descended  upon  Mr. 
Barnard  and  the  storm  which  descended  upon  Houdon,  the 
French  sculptor  who  essayed  to  create  a  statue  of  Washington. 
The  parallel  is  certainly  an  interesting  one.  But  there  is 
also  a  contrast  ;  for  Houdon  was  criticised  for  proposing  to 
make  a  conventional  statue  .on  the  classical  model,  while  Mr. 
Barnard  is  criticised  because  his  work  is  not  conventional. 

Interest  aroused  by  the  controversy  over  Mr.  Barnard's 
statue  has  extended  to  other  sculptured  representations  of  Lin- 
coln. On  another  page  we  print  a  reproduction  of  JVir.  Andrew 
O'Connor's  figure  of  Lincoln  from  a  photograph.  Mr.  O'Connor 
is  a  native  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  began  his  study  of 
sculpture  as  his  father's  pupil  when  a  child.  As  in  his  other  work, 
there  is  dignity  in  this  Lincoln  statue,  and,  in  particular,  there 
is  idealism  in  Mr.  O'Connor's  interpretation  of  Lincoln's  face. 


IF  LINCOLN'S  SHADE  bxiuULD  PAT  US  A   VISIT  TODAY.— 
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There  would  be  things  to  amuse,  startle,  amaze,  convulse  or  dismay 
the  shade  of  Lincoln  should  he  have  the  whim  to  pay  us  a  visit  today,  his 
birthday.  Should  he  discover  that  he  had  not  freea  every  one  of  the  slaves 
after  all  it  would  likely  amuse  him  more  than  anything  else.  He  would 
probably  see  many  things  familiar  around  the  White  House  except  perhaps 
the  typewriter  that  was  new  about  five  years  ago  but  has  a  flat  wheel  or 
two  at  present.  Very  likely  he  would  dash  off  a  Httle  note  on  the  type- 
writer, too,  once  he  had  the  knack  of  playing  on  it,  and  would  send  it  to  a 
certain  party  in  Europe.  Unless  he  felt  the  certain  party  was  blind  to  all 
true  wisdom.  And  after  the  first  shock  of  surprise  he  might  try  to  keep  a 
straight  fac*  and  o.  \.  one  of  the  disputed  statues  of -him. 
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EXALTING  OUB  FRAILTIES 

There  are  two  notable  statues  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  One,  W  believe, 
is  at  Cincinnati  and  represents  him 
as  a  tall,  stoop-shouldered,  shamb- 
ling figure  with  ill-fitting  clothes 
banging  loosely  about  him  '  as 
though  they  were  about  to  fall  off. 
This  statue  is  said  to  be  true  to  life 
and  when  England  requested  that  a 
Btatue  of  the  Great  Emancipator  be 
sent  to  that  country  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  said  to  have  urged  that 
a  replica  of  this  one  be  sent.  The 
other  statue  is  that  by  St.  Gaud\ens, 
which  may  -be  seen  -in  Lincoln 
park,  in  Chicago.  It  is  a  magnificent 
production.  A  dignified  figure,  well 
dressed,  erect  but  sitting  at  ease, 
as  one  stands  beneath  it  he  instinc- 
tively uncovers  with  the  feeling 
that  he  Is  in  a  mighty  presence* but 
when  he  looks  upon  the  great  face 
he  feels  that  he  also  is  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  brother.  And  we  are  glad 
to  say  that  this  was  the  statue  which 
was  copied  to  be  sent  to  England. 

There  are  those,  some  of  them 
leaders  of  public  thought,  who  are 
disposed  to  exalt  our  infirmities 
and,  finding  them  in  the  character 
of  a  public  man,  to  parade  them  as 
evidence  of  his  genuine  manhood. 
How  often  do  we  hear  the  expres- 
sion: 'He  is  a  real  he  man,'  meaning 
that  he  has  frailties  like  as  other 
men,  and  those  who  thus  express 
their  admiration  expect  their  audi- 
tors to  admire  with  them  the  frail- 
ties of  the  man. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
world  as  a  whole  does  not  admire 
the  weaknesses  of  men.  The  aspira- 
tion of  the  world  is  toward  the  per- 
fect. The  one  Perfect  Man  of  all  the 
world  is  drawing  all  men  to  Him 
because  of  his  perfections.  The 
people  of  this  country  heartily  ap- 
prove the  St.  Gaudens  statue  which 
eliminates  the  imperfections  of  Lin- 
coln and  presents  him  as  a  dignified 
character  while  at  the  same  time 
making  him  very  human.  Jesus 
Christ  knew  our  imperfections  and 
had  pity  upon  us  because  of  them, 
but  nowhere  does  He  exalt  them,  no- 
where do  we  learn  that  He  was  like 
us  in  this  respect.  And  yet  His  in- 
fluence has  spread  throughout  the 
earth.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  pity 
upon  the  weaknesses  of  his  fellow 
men  and  he  too,  was  sometimes 
weak,  but  we  do  not  love  him  be- 
cause of  these  weaknesses  but,  rath- 
er, our  disposition  is  to  forget  them 


n»th  this,  ievej,  why  should  not  the 
latter  be  mpre  preferarble.  Here  is 
a  mission  for  our  socialistic  friends. 


Lincoln  township,  Lucas  county, 
Iowa,  has  a  right  to  be  justly  indig- 
nant, as  it  was  named  in  honor  of 
the  great  Lincoln.  A  misguided 
sculptor  has  just  completed  a  statue 
of  the  emancipator  and  placed  it  in 
the  eastern  galleries.  It  is  not  a 
true  illustration  of  Lincoln  the  com- 
moner, but  it  caricatures  him  as  a 
crowning  example  of  the  uncouth 
democracy,  with  hands  and  feet  the 
most  prominent  features.  This  is 
called  the  Barnard  statue.  It  over 
does  democracy.  In  this  country  a 
man  may  be  born  of  lowly  parentage 
in  obscurity  but  he  must  be  endowed 
with  latent  abilities  to  reach  the 
summit  that  Lincoln  did:  This  statue 
would  make  it  appear  that  there  is 
possibility  without  quality. 


D^nuiUW  o    STATUE 
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I       Today's  Talk 

§  By  GEORGE  MATTHEW   ADAMS 


BAKNABD'S  OBEAT  STATUE  OF  LINCOLN. 

I  WISH  that  everyone  who  ever  visits  Cincinnati  could  walk  to  that 
little  park  a  few  steps  from  the  Sinton  hotel  and  view  the  bronze  of 
Lincoln  that  George  Grey  Barnard  created  a  few  years  ago.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  the  most  powerful  and  beautiful  representation  of  a  man 
that  a  sculptor  has  ever  created. 

Had  Barnard  done  but  this  one  thing  his  name  would  be  immortal. 
When  it  was  first  brought  out,  a  copy  was  presented  to  London.  A  great 
hue  and  cry  was  raised.  It  was  said  that  it  wasn't  Lincoln  and  that  it 
was  a  burlesque.  But  if  ever  a  figure  brought  out  the  soul  of  a  man, 
this  one  rings  true. 

The  great  shoulders,  the  lined  face,  the  atoop  of  the  body  that  bore  so 
much  of  grief  and  burden,  the  hands — Oh,  the  hands!  Long,  reaching, 
tender,  big  and  strong  from  the  axe  in  youth.  You  think,  as  you  ^'iew 
those  hands,  of  the  many  boys  in  beds  of  pain  that  they  touched  and 
warmed,  of  the  mothers'  hands  that  they  held  and  comforted,  of  the 
courage  and  heart  that  they  brought  to  leaders  during  the  darkest  days 
of  a  nation's  night.  ~  — 

And  in  this  great  work,  these  eyes  under  that  broad  and  sympathetic 
forehead  seem  to  be  actually  clouded  with  tears.  In  that  face  of  bronze 
the  spiritual  forces  of  an  epoch  of  travail  seem  to  be  centered.  And  the 
sculptor,  who  himself  was  once  a  poor  boy  from  an  Iowa  town,  and  who 
knew  so  much  of  strife  and  struggle,  put  more  of  Lincoln  into  that  tall 
and  gaunt  figure.    He  put  something  divine  of  himself  there! 

As  I  stood  in  that  remarkable  memorial  to  Lincoln  in  Washington 
some  time  ago,  my  mind  traveled  back  to  Barnard's  statue.  And  then 
Whitman's  immortal  poem,  "O  Captalht  My  Captain,"  came  silently  into 
my  consciousness.  Tributes  to  a  gentle  man,  worthy  of  one  who  could 
forget  self  so  completely  and  pen  those  immortal  words  that  make  up 
the  Gettysburg  speech.  j 

Behind  my  work  desk  hangs  a  photograph  of  B&rnard's  matchless 
btatue  of  Lincoln.  It  is  a  daily  inspiration  to  me.  I  wish  that  it  could 
be  hung  in  every  school  room  in  the  land.  It  is  so  much  more  than  a 
figure  of  bronze.     .  , 

.(Copyright,  1029.) 
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SCULPTOR'S  FACES 
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OF  LINCOLN  "LIVE" 

' 

George     Cray     Barnard     Con- 
demns Symbolic  Heads  of 
Emancipator  as  Fake 

LIFE  MASK  BEST  LIKENESS 

(J By  CHESTER  L.  MORBISO* 

A  man  with  a  shock  of  gray  hair 
pulls  a  canvas  bag  from  a  pedestal  anc 
reveals  a  marble  head  of  Lincoln.  He 
draws  a  curtain  Inch  by  Inch  from  a 
window  and  throws  a  shaft  of  daylight 
into  the  sculptured  face.  Lincoln's 
eyes  open  and  gaze  across  a  barren 
field,  his  glance  falls  on  the  man  at 
the  window  and  rises  again  to  the 
field.  The  curtain  drops  Into  place 
and  once  more  the  head  Is  Just  carved 
stone. 

George  Gray  Barnard  has  brought  to 
life  for  this  brief  moment  the  head 
that  stands  covered  In  his  studio  on 
Fort  Washington  Avenue.  The  world 
knows  his  Llncolns.  for  he  was  the- 
center  of  a  violent  controversy  ten 
years  ago  when  critics  and  laymen 
flung  the  words  "grotesque"  and  "hor- 
rible" at  the  statue  he  made  to  cele-  j 
brate  a  hundred  years  of  peace  be- 
tween this  nation  and  Great  Britain. 

The  same  statue,  with  changes  here 
and  there  In  the  rugged  lines  of  the 
face,  stands  now  In  Manchester.  Eng- 
land, In  Cincinnati,  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  under  a  canvas  cover  in  a  dank 
storehouse    In   New   York. 

Wounds  Have  Healed 

The  wounds  Inflicted  by  those  barbed 
shafts  a  decade  ago  have  healed,  but 
the  sculptor  has  not  forgotten  the 
etorm.  No  man  can  create  a  Lincoln, 
he  says.  Lincoln  is  dead.  The  sculp- 
tor can  only  recreate  his  own  ideal  of 
the  man. 

(  The  Barnard  Ideal  rests  principally 
•upon  the  life  mask  made  of  Lincoln 
while  he  still  was  President.  The  mask 
that  caused  him  no  little  Inconvenience 
because  the  artist,  In  his  excitement, 
had  forgotten  to  grease  the  President's 
hair  before  he  laid  on  the  clay.  When 
the  mask  was  ready  for  removal  he 
found  Lincoln's  hair  embedded  in  the 
clay.  Some  of  it  he  tugged  out  by  the 
roots,  the  rest  he  clipped  off  In  hand- 
tuls  with  the  shears. 

"I  was  criticized,"  Mr.  Barnard  says, 
"b  .-cause  I  read  In  that  mask  things 
that  never  could  be  learned  from  books  I 
or  from  those  who  saw  Lincoln.  Z 
worked  from  life  Itself,  from  nature. 
And  I  carved  in  stone  the  things  ii 
found." 

Prom  his  mother,  who  was  born  in 
ep/lngfleld,  across  the  street  from  Lin- 
coln's home,  the  sculptor  learned  some 
of  the  things  he  put  Into  his  work. 
Lincoln   was   the   first  man,   after   her 

•  father,  who  held  Mr.  Barnard's  mother 
in  his  arms.  Two  years  of  study  among 
Lincoln's  friends  and  among  students 
of  his  life  ended  before  Barnard's 
fingers    pressed    the    clay    of    his    first 

<  IdJicoln  model,  _ 


The  'Living  Lincoln' 


Gt-orge    Gray    Barnard's    statue    of 
the  "Great  Emancipator." 
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For  the  figure  he  found  a  man  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  who  had  spent  forty 
years  as  a  rail-splitter.  Lincoln  was  the 
man's  ideal,  and  Barnard  studied  him. 
The  huge  feet,  the  bony  hands,  the 
awkward  figure  came  to  life  under  his 
chisel,  and  when  William  Howard  Taft 
unveiled  the  statue  at  Cincinnati  the 
6torm  broke. 

Praised  by  Roosevelt 

Later,  when  Barnard's  statue  was  a 
candidate  for  the  place  in  Westminster 
Abbey  in  celebration  of  the  centenary 
of  Anglo-American  peace,  the  storm 
gathered  fury.  President  Roosevelt 
called  it  "the  living  Lincoln,  the  one 
wo  know  and  love,"  but  Robert  Lincoln, 
the  Emancipator's  son,  Joined  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Joseph  H.  Choate  and  a 
host  of  critics,  who  condemned  the 
work  as  "ingrafting  on  American  art 
the  neurotic  cult  of  degenerate  art  from 
Europe." 

St.  Gaudens's  statue  was  placed  In 
the  Abbey  and  Barnard's  Lincoln  went 
to  the  City  of  Manchester,  where  Alton 
B.  Parker  unveiled  It. 

But  Barnard's  admirers  rallied  about 
him  and  commissioned  him  to  create 
a  replica  of  his  masterpiece  for  presen- 
tation to  Russia.  That  was  when  Keren- 
sky  headed  the  Russian  state. 

The  statue  was  completed.  Rabbi  Ste- 
phen S.  Wise,  acting  for  the  Friends  of 
Russia,  presented  it  to  representatives 
of  the  Russian  Government  at  a  cere- 
mony at  Carnegie  Hall. 

But  Keren&ky  fell;  the  Soviet  rose; 
the  Friends  of  Russia,  who  hated  the 
new  regime,  shelved  their  plans,  and 
Barnard's  Lincoln  went  Into  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  storage  warehouse.  There 


I  It  tiu  remained  while  Russia's  old 
[  leaders    went    to    death    or    to    Siberia, 

I  while  our  State  Department  consistently 
reluaed  to  recognize  the  group  which 

j  took  their  place  in  Petrograd. 

•     China  Wants  Head 


Nobody    see*     It     now.      No     patriot 
come*  to  lay  a  wreath  at  its  foot  on 
Lincoln's  Birthday.     The  dust  of  neg- 
lect   gather*    la    the    wrinkles    of    the  | 
marble  •  cheeks,    and    In    storage    the  • 
statue  will  remain  until  diplomats  un- , 
tangle  the  relations  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  land  of  the  old  Czars. 

But    If    Russia   Is    deprived,    for    the 
time,   of   the   likeness  of   Lincoln,   the 
East    has    awakened    to    his    greatness. 
;  Two  years  ago  a  delegation  of  Chinese 
.  students  who  heard  Barnard  lecture  on 
|  the  Civil- War  President,  told  him  they 
.  Wanted  a  Lincoln  head  that  they  might 
print    It  on    two   million   silken    pen- 
nants   to     distribute     among     China'* 
school  children. 

Next  month  a  representative  of  Co- 
lumbia University  will  return  from 
China  with  a  report;  on  the  status 
Of  this  project.  Then  a  choice  will  be 
made  of  the  head  that  will  go  to 
China.  Mr.  Barnard  has  been  told  that 
the  legend  of  a  Messianic  Lincoln  has 
spread  through  China  until  mothers 
In  the  Par  East  pray  that  their  children 
tnay   be   a   Lincoln. 

"My  earliest  recollections,"  says  Mr. 
Barnard,  "are  of  my  grandfather's  talks 
Pf  Lincoln  and  Douglas.  They  left  in 
toy  mind  the  image  of  ^he  mighty  man 

who  grew  from  out  of  the  soil  and  the ' 
hardships  of  the  earth.  He  who  had  I 
within  him  that  indomitable  spirit, 
that  great  call,  and  followed  It  straight 
to  his   destiny. 

"With  the  order  for  a  Lincoln,  my 
work  began.  An  Imaginary  Lincoln  Is 
an  insult  to  the  American  people.  I 
found  the  many  photographs  re- 
touched £0  that  all  .form  had  been 
obliterated  in  the  likeness  of  this  man 
made  like  the  oak  trees  and  the  rocks." 

Life  Mask  Wonderful 

But  in  the  life  mask  he  found  what 
he  sought. 

"Loncoln's  life  mask  Is  the  most 
wonderful  face  left  to  us,"  he  says,  "a 
face  utterly  opposed  to  those  of  the 
emperors  of  Rome.  His  powerful  chin  is 
flanked  on  either  side  by  construction 
reaching  like  the  steps  of  a  pyramid 
from  chin  to  eyes,  ear  and  brain,  as  If 
his  forces  took  birth  from  thought 
within,  conceived  in  architecture  with- 
out. 

"The  left  side  of  the  face  is  the 
motherhood  side,  the  right  side,  the 
man's.  The  symbolic  head,  with  its  long 
hair  parted  in  the  middle  and  features 
that  never  lived,  is  the  creation  of  the 
artists.  Lincoln's  face  was  the  triumph 
of  God. 

"My  Lincoln  In  bronze  Is  to  me  but  a 
footprint  in  a  path  of  clay.  It  may  have 
no  value  to  others,  may  express  nothing 
of  my  Journey  in  the  heart  of  Lincoln, 
but  I  pray  it  may  carry  to  others  a 
trace  of  what  I  myseif  read." 
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'  iss  Ethel  Henneford 

The  Lincoln  National 
Life  Insurance  Company 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

y  dear  Miss  Henneford, 

In  answer  to  your  request  for  material  on 

the  Lincoln  statues  in  Cincinnati,  may  we  offer  the  following  information, 

!,0n  December  10,  1910,  Mr. c George  Greya 

Barnarcpeceived  his  commission  to  create  the  cLincolna  statue... as  a 

result  of  the  gift  of  ;100,000  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  l .  Taft  for 

the  purpose.   Mr.  Barnard  completed  his  work  in  the  early  part  of  1917. 

It  was  placed  in  its  permanent  location  in  Lytle  Lark,  facing  Fourth 

Street,  and  unveiled  March  31  with  fitting  ceremonies.   The  Honorable 

illiam  Howard  Taft  delivered  the  principal  address,  presenting  the 

\  statue  in  the  name  of  Ur .    amd  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Taft ."/ --from  "Barnard's 

Lincoln",  nublished  by  Stewart  &•  Eidd  Co.  1917. 

"The  bronze  statue  c  of  Lincoln  by  Barnard], 

14  feet  high,  cisj  nlaced  on  a  huge  rough  piece  of  granite  8  feet  lor  . 

6  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  thick.   The  head  of  TincolncisD  about  16  feet 

\above  the  ground." Jj-- from  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  Feb. 20,  1917.  N 


The  Barnard  statue  is  a  standing  figure  of 


heroic  size.   Lincoln  is  shown  with  hands  folded  in  front  of  him. 
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This  statue  of  Lincoln,  showing  the  Emancipator  in 
the  days  before  he  had  attained  to  the  presidency 
and  thence  to  immortality,  is  in  Lytle  Park,  Cin- 
cinnati 


Cincinnati  policemen  wore  stiff  hats  March  3,  1917,  when  this  picture, was  taken  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Lincoln  statue    in   Lytle    Park.      C  L-  t- u  >-u.  V  if  &~sj.~f '  --/       ±   /    5  & 
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About  a  Wreath  on  a  Statue 

LIVERY  year  on  this  date  the  Negroes  go  to 
Lytle  Park  to  place  a  wreath  on  the  Lin- 
coln statue.  They  are  still  very  grateful  to 
Lincoln  for  breaking  the  shackles  of  their 
slavery. 

The  tall  image  of  Lincoln  looks  westward 
where,  beyond  the  skyscrapers,  the  city  falls 
into  slums  and  life  festers  in  the  foulness  of 
cellars  and  death  comes  spewing  tuberculosis 
and  children's  play  is  in  the  gutters. 

There  only  the  hope  of  heaven  comforts 
people  and  they  like  to  sing  of  the  golden 
chariot  that  will  In  time  come  down  to  rescue 
them  from  all  this.  Only  death  is  kind  and 
the  golden  chariot  comes  often  to  this  district 
where  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  is  higher 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  city. 

The  Lytle  Park  Lincoln  looks  westward  at 
this  and  must  sigh:  He  rescued  them  from 
slavery  but  ^hey  have  been  taken  for  another 
bondage.  C^->  v^w  >  ~V  O-a.-  f~ 

*        *        *        *  -i   i 

About  Honoring  Faithful  Men  r  ~/l~   O   C 
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About  the  Man  in  Lytle  Park 

rpHE    Man    In    Lytle    Park    today    received 
birthday  greetings  in  wreaths  and  flowers. 

He  is  called  Lincoln,  but  in  the  years  he 
has  stood  there  he  has  become  more  than 
Lincoln.  Whoever  looks  at  him  sees  the  image 
of  something  in  his  own  heart. 

One  says:  "In  his  eyes  I  see  my  dream  of 
a  world  more  just  and  lovely." 

Another  says:  "In  his  eyes  I  see  pity  and 
his  shoulders  bend  in  sorrow  for  mankind. 
He  looks  west  and  from  his  height  he  can 
see  the  pain  of  the  city  in  the  slums." 

The  Negro  says:  "His  hands  are  sad  like 
hands  that  can  do  nothing  for  me;  like  all  I 
the  pitying  hands  of  the  world  that  can  do  ' 
nothing  for  my  pain.    But  once  they  set  me   1 
free." 

The  Negro  places  a  wreath  at  his  feet  to 
commemorate  the  time  these  hands  set  him 
free. 

a  •  • 
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Home  of  Woman's  City  Club 
Prominent  in  Growth  of  City 


Historic  Scenes  in  Cincinnati 


Photos  by  John  Winahip  Herr. 
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Just  beyond  Broadway, 
Fourth  street  widens  into  a  kind 
of  triangle  which  is,  at  once 
one  of  the  intriguing  and  his- 
torical spots  in  our  city.  The 
apex  of  this  triangle  at  the  west, 
toward  Broadway,  is  marked  by 
the  much-discussed  Barnard 
statue  of  Lincoln;  the  base  of 
the  triangle,  toward  the  east, 
is  the  Taft  Museum;  Lytle  Park 
forms  the  south,  and  the  north 
side  is  made  up  of  some  of  Cin- 
cinnati's very  interesting  land 
marks. 

Lincoln  gazes  down  crowdec 
Fourth  street,  a  picture  of  rug- 
ged simplicity.  The  Taft  Mu- 
seum holds  within  itself  much 
of  interest  to  Cincinnatians.  It 
was  built  in  1818,  probably  by 
the  architect  who  designed  the 
White  House.  James  Hoban, 
Jacob  Baum,  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  David  Sinton  and  Charles 
Phelps  Taft  have  been  masters 
of  this  lovely  old  home. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Taft,  their  home,  com- 
pletely restored  to  the  1820 
model,  has  been  given  to.  the 
people  of  Cincinnati,  so  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  great  Taft 
art  collection  in  this  perfect 
setting. 

The  south  side  of  our  triangle 
is  Lytle  Park,  a  breathing  spot 
for  rest  and  recreation  in  the 
over-crowded  basin  of  the  city. 
The  name  of  Lytle  suggests  a 
wealth  of  early  Cincinnati  mem- 
i   ories. 

The  north  side  is  dominated 
by  the  Phelphs  apartment,  a 
very  handsome  building;  large, 
new,  modern  in  every  aspect. 
Close  to  it  stands  the  home  of 
the  Cincinnati  Literary  Club.  It 
was  built  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Taft  Museum,  over  120 
:  years  ago.  The  Catholic  Wo- 
men's Association  owns  the  next 
building,  an  "  impressive  struc- 
ture well  over  the  century  mark 
in   age. 

Then  comes  the  house  very 
special  to  us,  our  own  home, 
the  Woman's  City  Club,  528  E. 
Fourth  street.  For  the  infor- 
mation here  given  concerning 
the  house,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  office  of  Leo  Beckman, 
county  recorder  for  Hamilton 
I    county. 

In  1836  the  earliest  record 
conveys  the  property  from  Wil- 
liam Thorns,  a  name  well-known 
in  Cincinnati,  to  Edward  Hutch- 
inson. In  1839  there  is  a  record 
of  a  transfer  to  William  Wood. 
In  the  same  year  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  William  H.  Laycock. 

On  Sept.  15,  1852,  John  B. 
Brummer  took  title  to  the  prop- 
erty. From  1852  to  1925  the 
property  was  held  by  John  B. 
Brummer  and  his  heirs,  John 
H.  and  Mathilde  Brummer.   On 


Feb.  16,  1925,  it  became  the 
property  of  the  Woman's  City 
of  Cincinnati.  Then,  remodeled 
and  revivified,  the  old  building 
took  on  a  new  lease  of  life. 

When  in  1852  the  Brummers 
bought  this  lovely  home  they 
were  a  couple  in  their  early 
forties,  but  they  must  have  at- 
tained considerable  importance 
in  the  community,  for  this  was 
a  select  portion  of  the  city,  then 
as  now. 

James  K.  Polk  was  President 
of  the  United '  States.  In  the 
course  of  their  residence  here 
the  Brummers  witnessed  some 
stirring  scenes.  Among  them 
were  the  visits  of  President 
Linco)n  and  thr>  Prince  of  Wales, 
later  Edward  VII,  Jennie  Lind 
and  Adeline  Patti. 

The  Know  Nothing  Riots  must 
have  terrified  them;  then  there 
was  the  testing  "whether  this 
nation  or  any  nation  so  con-  - 
ceived  and  so  dedicated"  could 
long  endure. 

Art  and  music  must  have  oc- 
cupied some  of  their  time.  The 
concerts  given  in  the  hill-top 
houses,  the  Highland  and  Belle- 
vue,  conducted  by  the  renowned 
Theodore  Thomas;  the  May  Fes- 
tivals, Saenger-fest  Jubilee;  the 
formation  of  our  symphony  or- 
chestra, were  great  events  in 
the  world  of  music.  .  Edwin 
Booth  and  Barret  were  but  two 
of  the  great  actors  who  regu- 
larly played  in  the  old  National 
Theatre. 

Floods  were  regular  disasters: 
the  riot  of  1884;  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  founding  of 
the  city;  these  all  preceded  the 
Spanish  War.  The  so-called 
"Gay  Nineties"  period  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  1914  World  War. 
The  Armistice,  Prohibition,  Wo- 
man's Suffrage  all  took  place 
during  this  period. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the 
changes  in  costumes,  in  trans- 
portation, in  household  conven- 
iences through  which  this  family 
lived;  on  which  these  old  walls 
looked  down.  ""N 

Now,  within  6ight  of  the  spot  \ 
on  which  Ft.  Washington  was  J 
built,  of  Dorsey's  Cove  where  ( 
the  first  landing  was  made  by 
the  founders  of  the  city,  528 
E.  Fourth  street,  the  Home  of 
the  Woman's  City  Club  greets 
a  new  day.  It  is  a  day  of  anx- 
ious fears,  probably  as  critical 
as  any  which  has  gone  before. 
But,  as  if  to  reassure  his  people, 
stands  the  great  statue  of  our 
beloved  Lincoln,  a  silent  wit- 
ness, visioning  the  ages  to  come, 
brooding  over  his  great  dream 
that  this  nation  "of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple, shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth."  God  grant  we  do  our 
part  to  make  that  a  true, 
prophecy. 


s±-  J3a  eno.^ 


TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN:  Brig.  Gen.  David  Sarnoff,  President  of  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
made  a  trip  to  the  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Lytle  Park  yesterday  when  he  was  in  Cin- 
cinnati to  speak  before  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Technical  and  Scientific  Societies  Council 
at  Taft  Auditorium^  General,  Sarnoff's  rise  from  humble  beginnings  to  greatness  closely  parallels 

that  of  Lincoln.     ■   ■'.'.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN was  paid  Monday  by  sev- 
eral hundred  school  pupils  who 
attended  the  Lower  Cincinnati 
Business  Men  Association's  mem- 
orial service  at  the  Lincoln  statue 
in  Lytle  Park. 


Attorney  Chester  R.  Shook, 
former  Common  Pleas  Court  judge, 
principal  speaker,  related  some  of 
the  history  of  the  nation's  six- 
teenth President. 

Led  by  their  band,  pupils  of 
near-by  Guilford  School  marched 


to  the  statue.  Several  wreaths 
were  placed  honoring  one  of  the 
most  beloved  Presidents. 

Some  of  those  taking  part  in  the 
program,  left  to  right  in  the  pic- 
ture, were  John  N.  Elias,  chair- 
man; Frank  G.  Holyoke,  vice 
chairman;  Antoinette  Nicholas,  500 
East  Pearl  Street,  St.  Xavier 
School  pupil;  Shook  and  Edward 
Koch,  association  president.- 
Times-Star  Photo. 
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Barnard,     George  Gray  Cincinnati,   Ohio 
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FLOWERS  IN  SNOW  AT  LINCOLN'S  FEET 

The  gaunt  bronze  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
enow  covering  its  shoulders,  stood  coldly  beneath 
the  gray  sky  yesterday,  a  small  floral  bouquet  at 
its  feet  in  memory  of  the  birthday  today  of  the 
Great  Emancipator.  The  statue,  sculptured  by 
the  late  George  Gray  Barnard,  stands  in  Lytle 
Park  at  East  Fourth  and  Lawrence  St. 


Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Ohio 
February  12,  1958 


STORMY  FIGURE— The  con- 
troversy that  once  raged 
around  the  Lincoln  statue  in 
Lytle  Park  seems  strange  to- 
day to  Cincinnatians  who  have 
learned  to  love  its  quiet  digni- 
ty. The  gangling  figure  with 
bony  hands,  huge  feet  and 
heavily-lined  face  aroused  a 
storm  of  criticism  against  its 
sculptor,  the  late  George  Gray 
Barnard,  when  it  was  unveiled 
in  1917.  The  late  Charles  P. 
Taft  presented  the  bronze 
figure  to  the  city. 


The  Post  &  Times-Star 
Cincinnati,    Ohio 
2/10/61 


<      Ready  for  Lincoln  Services 
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ANNIVERSARY  WASH— Lincoln's  statue  in  Lytle  Park  is  cleaned  in  prepara- 
tion for  services  commemorating  Lincoln's  152d  birthday  anniversary.  The  Ki- 
wanis  Club  will  hold  services  at  the  statue  at  1:45  p.  m.  Monday. 


The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cincinnati,   Ohio 
2/12/61 
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A  SPOT  IN  CINCINNATI 
Cincinnati's  most  familiar  memorial  to  Abraham  Lincoln  is  George  Gray  Barnard's 
great  statue  in  Lytle  Park.  The  well-known  figure  stands,  year  after  year,  facing 
the  long  length  of  Fourth  Street. — Sketch  by  Caroline  Williams 
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The  Post  &   Times-Star 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
2/13/61 


Lincoln  Day 
Observed  By 
Cincinnati 

Two  Services  At 
Lytle  Park;  GOP 
Dinner  at  Alms 

Cincinnati  honored  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
today  in  speech,  song  and 
ceremony. 

Two  services  were  held  at 
the  Lincoln  statue  in  Lytle 
Park. 

The  Hamilton  County  Re- 
publican Club  was  to  con- 
clude the  day's  events  with  Us 
annual  Lincoln  Day  dinner  to- 
night at  the"  Alms.  'The 
speaker  was  former  Gov. 
Harold  W.  Handley,  Indiana. 

THE  FIRST  ceremony,  held 
at  noon,  was  co-sponsored  by 
the  Uncoln-Douglass  Repub-. 
lican  Club  and  the  Union 
Baptist  Church  Men's  Club. 

After  paying  tribute  to  the 
Civil  War  Presidents  at  his 
statue  in  Lytle  Park,  the 
group  held  a  second  service 
an  hour  later  at  the  Lincoln 
bust  on  Lincoln  Park  drive. 

The  Kiwanis  Club,  follow, 
ing  luncheon  at  the  Sinton, 
reconvened  at  Lytle  Park, 
where  a  wreath  was  placed 
before  the  statue  by  Robert 
C  Porter  Jr.,  president,  and 
two  Guilford  School  children, 
Judy  Rogers  and  William 
Jones. 

FROM  THE  PARK,  the  club, 
led  by  a  Navy  Reserve  color 
guard,  marched  to  the  Guil- 
ford School  at  421  E.  Fourth 
street. 

The  Guilford  School  musi- 
cal group  and  the  Kiwanis 
male  quartet  shared  in  the 
program,  which  featured  a 
talk  by  Herbert  F.  Koch,  di- 
rector of  the  Cincinnati  His- 
torical Society,  on  "Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  Year  1961." 

REPUBLICAN  leaders  ex- 
pected a  sellout  crowd  of  700 
at  the  Alms  at  6:30  p.  m. 

Former  Gov.  Handley  was 
to  describe  how  Indiana  has 
attracted  new  industry  by  fos- 
tering an  attractive  tax  "cli- 
mate." Mayor  Bachrach  was 
to  be  toastmaster. 
j  State  and  county  offices 
were  closed  for  the  delayed 
holiday,  but  federal  and  city 
workers  did  not  observe  it. 


■«■■ ■ 


The    Cincinnati    Enquirer 
Cincinnati ,    Ohio 
February    12,    1963 
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Lincoln  Stays  In  Lytle  Park 


L.  L.  Camp,  Cincinnati  park  superin- 
tendent, Monday  reaffirmed  the  city's 
intention  of  keeping  the  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  Lytle  Park.  Mr.  Camp 


holds 'plans  for  restoration  of  the  park. 
Tunnels  will  carry  Northeast  Expressway 
traffic  beneath  Lincoln's  feet.— -Enquirer 
(Straub)  Photo. 
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'Stomachuche  Statue9 


Lincoln  Furor  Recalled 


TDESIDES  Dr.  Harold  Dick- 
son, few  people  stamp- 
ing in  the  cold  past  the 
little  statue  of  Abe  Lincoln 
in  the  Student  Union  building 
of  Perm  State  University's 
main  campus  realize  the 
saga  of  the  once-controver- 
sial statue. 

Even  on  Lincoln's  birth- 
day very  few  students  and 
teachers  at  the  University 
Park  school  will  pause  be- 
fore the  four-foot  bronze 
statue  by  the  late  artist 
George  Grey  Barnard. 

But  Dr.  Dickson  will  look 
at  the  statue  as  he  does 
whenever  he  gets  a  chance 
and  think  a  bit  on  the  furor 
raised  oVer  the  "stomach- 
ache statue"  unveiled  in 
1917. 

"A  lot  of  people  hated  the 
statue,"  said  Dr.  Dickson, 
professor  emeritus  of  art 
history.  "Personally,  I 
don't  know  of  any  statue  of 
Lincoln   which   is   a    better 

work  of  art." 

•    *    * 

DR.  DICKSON  said  the 
statue  in  its  "naturalis- 
tic and  realistic"  detail 
proved  a  bitter  blow  to  Lin- 
coln buffs  expecting  Bar- 
nard to  come  up  with  a 
more  traditional  piece. 

He  said  it  was  dubbed  the 
"stomach-ache  statue"  be- 
cause'of  the  distraught  look 
on  its  face  and  the  position 
of  the  hands  folded  before 
the  stomach. 

The  original  13  -  foot 
statue,  he  said,  is  in  Cin- 
cinnati, 0.  The  university's 
scale  model  was  placed  on 


campus     three    years 


the 
ago. 

Barnard  conceived  the 
piece  as  a  "Lincoln  for  the 
people,"  said  "Dr.  Dickson, 
who  has  researched  and 
written  about  the  contro- 
versial artist. 

Barnard,  searching  to 
capture  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  man  Lincoln,  jour- 
neyed to  Lincoln's  birth- 
place in  Springfield,  111.,  to 
find  a  Lincoln-like  model, 
Dr.  Dickson  said.  The 
search  turned  up  Charles 
Thomas,  a  huge  former  rail 
splitter. 

In  a  current  issue  of  the 
Art  Journal,  Dr.  Dickson  ex- 
plains the  favorable  recep- 
tion of  the  statue  when  dedi- 
cated in  Cincinnati's  Lytle 
Park. 

*    *    * 

THE  critical  tide  began 
shifting  when  the  donor, 
Charles  Taft,  offered  to 
provide  a  duplicate  statue 
to  send  to  England  in  place 
of  Augustus  St.  Gaudens' 
Lincoln,  "created  in  1887.  x 

Then  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln declared  Barnard's 
representation  of  his  father 
"monstrous."  Journalists 
offered  their  own  scathing 
comments  until  name  call- 
ing reduced  the  statue  to 
"slouch,"  "hobo"  and 
eventually  the  "stomach- 
ache" slur. 

But  Barnard  had  defend- 
ers. President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  said  the  statue 
made  him  feel  close  to  his 
lifetime  ambition  of  stand- 
ing face  to  face  with  Lin- 
coln. 

The  critics  won  out.  St. 
Gaudens'  work  still  stands 
in  Parliament  Square,  Lon- 
don .  .  .  and  Barnard's  at 
Penn  State. 


TRI-STATE  TRADER 
May  27,   1985 


STATUE  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
which  stands  in  Lytle  Park,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  is  one  of  only  two  statues 
that  portray  the  16th  president  without 
a  beard.  It  was  dedicated  in  1916,  and 
was  sculpted  by  George  Gray  Ber- 
nard. The  sculptor  used  a  gangly  Ken- 
tucky farmer  as  a  model  for  the  sta- 
tue, which  caused  a  controversy  at  the 
time.  But  this  statue  became  a  proto- 
type for  Lincoln  statues  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  even  in  Europe.  — 
KT 


ABE  FIRST 

The  first  presi- 
dent to  wear  a 
beard  was  Abra- 
ham Lincoln . 
-MV 
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George  Grey  Barnard's  much-discussed  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  it  appears  in  its  permanent  location  in  Cincinnati. 
i  A  duplicate  statue  has  been  placed  at  Manchester,  England. 
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What  Lincoln 
Wrote  to  a  Mother 


Gtargc    Gray    Barnard's    statu*    of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Barnard'*  Statue  of  Lincoln. 


